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WILHELMINA, QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 


By ANNIE C. KUIPER. 


How time flies, to be sure! It seems hardly 
more than yesterday since the Queen of Hol- 
land was a child —a merry, sunshiny little girl, 
usually seen in white, a large, broad-brimmed 
hat with a white ostrich-feather half hiding the 
pretty face, and the long, fair hair rippling down 
her shoulders. Now she has changed into a tall, 
slender maiden, full of grace and royal majesty. 
She is now eighteen, and on August 31 of this 
year the day came for her to be made queen in 
good earnest —the grand day of the coronation, 
to which all Holland looked forward. 

Then Queen Wilhelmina, who, like her mother, 
has brought sunshine wherever she went, had 
to take leave of the sunny childhood which has 
been such a happy time to her. And not to 
her only! The new Queen of Holland has been 
a very popular person ever since she was born ; 
and Dutch children never tire of hearing about 
the time when Queen Wilhelmina played many 
a merry game with her thirty dolls, and with 
the little boys and girls who used to be in- 
vited to the palace to amuse her; never tire of 
hearing of her warm love for animals,—horses 
especially,— and her admiration for soldiers and 
al! that concerns them, and her great capacity 
for learning, and her quickness in seeing a joke. 

And if the young Queen has by this time 
perfectly acquired the art of behaving — when 
necessary — in quite as stately a fashion as the 
dignity of a queen demands, she is a very lively 


and bright girl, nevertheless; and there is at 
The Hague a boy who would most emphati- 
cally convince you of the truth of this statement, 
if you were to doubt it. When, several years 
ago, he was about nine or ten years old, he 
had the good fortune to be invited to a chil- 
dren’s party at the palace. His mother was 
glad, but somewhat uneasy, too. Such a very 
independent and noisy lad, her boy was! Surely 
there was some reason for her being afraid that 
he would not behave so well as she wished him 
to. She told him to try to mind his manners, 
and not to “stamp in that dreadful way,” and 
not to talk too loudly. “And mind you don’t 
forget to say Mevrouw [‘Madame’| to the 
little Queen when you speak to her.” 

But this was too much for Willem, who had 
been listening attentively, if a little impatiently, 
perhaps. 

“« Mevrouw!’” he exclaimed indignantly. 
“T am not going to be such a silly as to call 
her that! ‘Mevrouw,’ indeed! And she is 
not married, and only twelve years old!” 

For quite half an hour his mother took pains 
to make him understand that etiquette de- 
manded the little Queen should be addressed 
as “Madame.” He obstinately refused to be 
brought to reason. “It is so absurd!” he said. 
“ How can I call her ‘ Mevrouw,’ when she 
has no husband ?” 

The attempt to make him understand had to 
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be given up. He looked a perfect little gentle- 
man, though, when he drove to the palace, 
accompanied by his little sisters. 

Solemn-looking lackeys stood ready to con- 
duct them to one of the beautiful old rooms in 
the palace, where some other little guests were 
already assembled, and they were welcomed by 
ladies of the court. When all the guests had 
arrived, a lackey, opening a door, announced in 
a loud voice: “ Her Majesty, the Queen!” and 
all eyes were eagerly turned in one direction. 

A hush, a patter of quick little feet, then in 
walked — nay, ran— Queen Wilhelmina, simply 
dressed in a frock of soft, cream-colored silk. 
Willem gave a quick little nod of content. He 
liked that. 

She did not behave or look like a “me- 
vrouw ” in the least; and he clapped his hands 
when she said gaily: “Let us have a good, 
noisy game: blindman’s-buff, or — or anything 
you boys know!” And “noisy” games they 
had, several of them —blindman’s-buff among 
the rest; and Willem thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self, and twice caught the Queen when his eyes 
were bandaged. “I knew at once it was she,” 
he said afterward, ‘as soon as I touched her 
It felt so soft and nice, quite different 
from the others. But, of course, I never called 
her ‘ Mevrouw.’ I just said ‘ Koningin’ 
[‘ Queen’], and I am sure she liked it.” 

Well, what Queen Wilhelmina certainly did 
like was to play and to romp and to be merry as 
well as other children. Perhaps no Dutch girl 
surpasses her in her love of skating and riding. 

To the children’s parties there came an end 
when she grew older, but there came no end, 
fortunately, to the bright days of her life. The 
young Queen has — necessarily more than other 
children — always had a good many lessons to 
learn, a good many tasks to perform, a good 
many duties to go through; but she has had her 
holidays as well as other children, and certainly 
enjoyed them quite as much. She, of course, 
particularly liked the Christmas holidays, and 
the pleasant surprises they brought with them, 
and one of her special pleasures was to prepare 
a Christmas tree for an elderly court lady, of 
whom she was very fond. 

The winter of 1895 made no exception to the 
rule. Queen Wilhelmina’s old friend was, under 


sleeve. 
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some pretext or other, induced to go out. Her 
retreating footsteps were eagerly listened for; 
then the girl Queen of fifteen years gave strict 
orders that no one — xo one — should interrupt 
her or enter the room while she was busy with 
the tree. The lackeys bowed low, and promised 
obedience; the tree and the decorations and the 
presents were carried into the old lady’s room ; 
then the Queen, left alone, began to work. 

She had been busy for some time, now and 
then standing on tiptoe to fasten a bright bit of 
orange ribbon on a higher branch of the tree, 
when there was a knock at the door. With in- 
dignant eyes the Queen looked up, or rather 
looked down, from the tree to the door. Who 
was it that dared trouble her, contrary to her 
most positive commands? She knitted her 
brows, and went on with her work, feigning not 
to have heard the knock. Surely they would 
not dare to repeat it? Hark! there it was again. 
It was too bad! She quickly walked up to the 
door, opened it a very little bit, and asked impa- 
tiently: “ Why did you knock? Who is it?” 

The answer was given without the least hesi- 
tation. “It is me, the washerwoman.” 

The washerwoman! Queen Wilhelmina was 
perplexed. She did not wish any one to see 
the tree, and could not send for the court lady 
or any of her attendants. So opening the door, 
she said kindly : 

“Well, come in and put down the basket, 
but don’t look around.” 

The woman did as she was told. She had 
never seen the Queen of Holland, and she felt 
perfectly at ease in the presence of this young 
girl, almost a child, who was very simply dressed 
in some dark woolen winter material. 

“ Good afternoon, missy,” she said. 
shall I put the things ?” 

“Put them? Has the basket to be un- 
packed ?” 

“Why, of course it has, missy. 
ways done.” 

“Oh, indeed! Then put the things some- 
where, and make a little haste, please.” 

The woman nodded, and obeyed. When 
the basket was empty, she handed the Queen 
a bit of paper, and said: 

“You will see that the things on this list 
are all there, won’t you, missy ?” 


“ Where 
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“Missy” began to enjoy the joke. She con- 
sulted the list, and counted the things to see 
that all was correct. Then she said kindly: 

“Tt is all right. You can go now.” 


“Indeed she does. You can ask her, if you 
like.” 

The Queen saw that she would have to act 
her part of “missy” to the end. She found 
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But the washerwoman was not satisfied. 

“Go?” she repeated indignantly. “No, 
indeed, I sha ’n’t go. I ’ll be paid first. The 
lady always pays me directly.” 

“ Does she, really?” asked the Queen. 


the situation amusing, and casting down her 
laughing eyes, she took out her purse, and 
counted the money into the laundress’s hand. 


“That ’s all right, and thank you kindly,’ 


, 


the woman said, taking .up her basket, and go- 
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ing to the door. Then, with a glance at the 
half decorated Christmas tree, she added good- 
naturedly: ‘“‘And I wish you much pleasure. 
Good-by, missy.” 

A gay, musical laugh rang through the room 
when “missy” was alone again. Her Ma- 
jesty, the Queen of Holland, was, indeed, not 
accustomed to be addressed by that unpre- 
tending title. How her sympathetic mother 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA AT THE AGE OF FIFTEEN. 


must have smiled with pleasure when the tree 
was ready, and the Queen of fifteen years ran 
away to tell her what had happened! 


Queen Wilhelmina is now considered to be 
of age, and so has assumed her place upon 
the throne. The last time I saw her, dur- 
ing a concert at The Hague, she looked so 
young and girlish and pretty in her white 
dress, with no ornaments but little clusters of 
rosebuds at her throat and waist, one almost 
felt as if the task awaiting her might prove 
too heavy for her young shoulders. But in 
the fine blue eyes there is a look of firm, 
almost solemn resolve; and surely the Queen 
of Holland knows that the love of a whole 
nation is hers, and that knowledge will help 
her to be strong. 


A GIRL QUEEN. 





By JEANNETTE MAY FISHER. 





THE girlhood of the young sovereign of Hol- 
land has been quietly passed at The Hague, ex- 
cept for occasional visits to relatives in Ger- 
many. An accomplished English lady has had 
charge of the little Queen’s education, and has 
but recently returned home, handsomely pen- 
sioned by a grateful government. 

Although the Queen Regent has brought up 
her daughter as simply as possible, yet there is 
always a certain amount of ceremony and royal 
etiquette which must needs be considered. The 
life of a queen is not all that can be desired. A 
little story is told which pathetically illustrates 
the loneliness of this little Queen’s early child- 
hood. Wilhelmina when a small child was once 
overheard by her governess while scolding a fa- 
vorite doll as follows: “* Now, be good and quiet; 
because, if you don’t, I will turn you into a 
queen, and then you ’Il not have any one to 
play with at all!” 

Many pretty anecdotes showing her kind- 
ness of heart are told of this young sovereign, 
who is ruler by inheritance over a small but 
important country, and some of the richest col- 
onies in the world. Her official residence is 
an unpretentious white palace, built around a 
small court in a narrow little street of The 
Hague. But a more favored home is the 
dream-like “Queen’s Palace in the Wood,” 
which calls to mind the fabled abode of the 
Sleeping Beauty. This dainty villa is_pic- 
turesquely located on the edge of a magnificent 
park just out of the Dutch capital. Lost to 
sight amid the rich foliage of the trees, when 
finally it comes into view, it dawns on the de- 
lighted vision like a veritable fairy palace. 

Another of Wilhelmina’s residences is the 
hideous old royal palace at Amsterdam, built 
on a foundation of 13,650 piles, and frowning 
gloomily from a central square of that busy 
city. Here it was that Hortense de Beauharnais, 
while Queen of Holland, held her, brilliant 
court with true French magnificence. The 
immense ball-room in which she was wont to 
tread a stately measure with the gay courtiers is 
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still shown to visitors; and a splendid room it 
is! We could but wonder how she kept warm 
in those gorgeous but draughty apartments! 
Our jovial guide, in a very doubtful lingo of 
mixed Dutch, French, and German, proudly 
drew our attention to an American stove, quite 
lost to view in a corner of the great hall. The 
palace is now kept open mainly as a show place, 
for it is inhabited during only three days of the 
year. At that time the two queens repair in 
state to Amsterdam, where they review the 
Dutch fleet on the Zuyder Zee. 

A year or two ago, Wilhelmina and her 
mother visited England, Queen Emma being 
a sister of the widowed Duchess of Albany. 
Their visit was of a private nature, and the 
litle Queen enjoyed going about as other 
persons do, shopping to her heart’s content, 
without fear of recognition. The two queens 
were present on the opening day of the Royal 
Academy. And upon leaving Burlington House, 
it was noticed that the Queen Regent stood aside 
for her daughter to enter the carriage first; but 
the little Queen smiled, and sweetly said: 

“ After you, mama.” 

Of course, Wilhelmina was received by Queen 
Victoria, but with semi-state only. Indeed, this 
meeting of these two queens is said to be unique 
in history. The youthful Queen of Holland 
journeyed down to Windsor Castle, where she 
was graciously welcomed and embraced as a 
sister sovereign by her hostess, Queen Victoria. 

Almost any day the little Queen and her mother 
may be seen driving in the pretty streets of The 
Hague. Their carriage is noticeable only for 
the royal liveries, which are rather conspicuous. 
The Dutch people are fond and proud of their 
two queens, but do not show them that exag- 
gerated deference that a less democratic nation 
might. They are treated much as we treat the 
President of the United States. 

I remember being in the beautiful Dutch 
capital one summer when Queen Wilhelmina 
returned from a visit to Germany. The news- 
papers commented gladly upon the expected 
arrival, and a goodly crowd hung about the 
palace. Finally the royal party came, accom- 
panied by a considerable suite. The little 
Queen was simply but becomingly dressed. 
She bowed and smiled with winsome grace 
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to her devoted subjects, but hurried into the 
palace, thereby causing some disappointment. 
Either Queen Emma spoke to her on the sub- 
ject, or else Wilhelmina herself repented of her 
shyness, for a few minutes later her pretty face 
appeared at a window, and she waved a most 
cordial greeting to the people below. Another 
time we saw her riding along the beach at 
Scheveningen, a famous watering-place three 
miles from The Hague. The young Queen 
wore a plain habit of bottle-green cloth, sur- 
mounted by a coquettish little hat. She was 
accompanied by her governess, the lord cham- 
berlain, and an equerry. They made an impos- 
ing group as they galloped swiftly over the 
smooth, hard sand of the North Sea shore. It 
was the height of the Scheveningen season, and 
hundreds of people were loitering on the perfect 
beach. A murmur of “The Queen is com- 
ing!” arose, and instantly every one was on 
the alert to catch a glimpse of her. The royal 
party came tearing along at breakneck speed, 
the girlish Queen easily in the lead. But as 
they approached, Wilhelmina good-naturedly 
drew rein, and graciously returned some of the 
many salutations offered her; but, being of a 
retiring nature, she seemed not really to enjoy 
such public demonstrations. 

The queen mother must not be overlooked 
in our admiration of her newly crowned daugh- 
ter. She is a German by birth,— the Princess 
Emma of Waldeck-Pyrmont,— and the second 
wife of bluff old William III., the late King 
of the Netherlands. Fortunately for the Dutch 
people, the heir apparent, an unpromising youth, 
died in Paris some years ago. His little sister, 
with her native sweetness of disposition and her 
wise bringing up, gave promise of a beautiful 
womanhood, and her people are sure she will 
make a good sovereign. 

Since the death of King William, his widow 
has ably filled the office of regent, and is much 
beloved. The writer was fortunate enough to 
be present at the closing of Parliament, and 
to see Queen Emma drive in state through the 
capital. The procession was gorgeous in the 
extreme. There were many grand coaches, 
each drawn by six or eight handsome horses, 
richly caparisoned, and a groom at the head of 


each horse. The route was lined with soldiers. 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA IN NATIONAL COSTUME. 


The excitement reached its height when the past in her gorgeous coach. The little Queen 
Queen Regent, gowned in her royal robes, rolled was not present that day. 











A GRAND FINANCIAL BUBBLE. 





WHEN Tommy Todd awoke to find the morning coming in, 
He rose before the sun, he was so anxious to begin! 


For Master Tommy’s father, since Tommy begged he would, 
Had promised him a nickel, each day, for being good! 


The days within a week! —they went a-reeling through his pate! 
The days within a month he marked with speed upon his slate! 


The days within a year! The days in twenty years! Just there 
He stood upon his whirling head, and waved his heels in air. 


And oh, from Monday morning till the shades of Monday night 
He really tired the family by being /e polite. 


He asked about the price of things, and frowned a moneyed frown; 
He took a lordly interest in all the trade in town; 


He chose a fancy golf set, the dearest in the store; 
A camera and box of tools, and twenty treasures more. 


He sauntered by the candy-shop like any duke, that boy! 
And slapped his trousers’ pockets hard, and glowed with very joy! 


Yet when that first week had an end,—however could it be?— 
Of days there had been seven, but—of nickels there were ¢hree/ 


Our Tommy smiled a lofty smile, to show Ae did n’t care; 
There was a swagger in his gait, a bluster in his air; 


He even tried a reckless tune; but when bed-time drew nigh, 
His mother thought she heard him give a sort of smallish sigh! 


And when she said, “Good night, my son!” he felt she understood 
It ’s hard to earn a nickel, each day, by being good! 
Catharine Young Glen. 





THE LOST GLASSES. 


“Ou, Johnny, my laddie, your eyes are young— “ When I am old, dear grandmama,” 

Use them for grandma, dear. Said Johnny, with roguish eye, 

My glasses, alas! are lost again ; “T s’pose I shall read with glasses, too, 
I ’ve searched for them far and near. And sometimes lay them by. 

For lack of my glasses, I cannot find But when they ’re lost, I shall never search 
The glasses I lack —’t is true! On window-sill, or shelf; 

Look well, and some one, when you are old, I shall just put my hand on top of my head, 
Will do the same for you.” And find 'em there for myself.” 


Mary A. Gillette. 
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UNDER THE SEA; THE DRESS AND APPARATUS OF A 
MODERN DIVER. 





By JAMEs CASSIDY. 





WHATEVER his will in the matter may be, it 
is not every man who can become a diver. 
Neither the full-blooded man nor the man with 
an unsound heart should for a moment enter- 
tain the intention to make diving his regular 
occupation. 

Before dressing our modern diver, and de- 
scribing his equipment, we will point out how 
very useful a good diver may really be. Every 


COMPLETE OUTFIT OF A MODERN DIVER AS HE APPEARS 


HELMET IS PUT ON, HE 
THAT WILL SUPPLY HIM WITH AIR THE HELMET 
IS SHOWN ON TOP OF THE PUMP. 
large vessel is now built of iron, and, in order 
to keep up the requisite speed, their bottoms 
require frequent cleaning; also, should the 





BEFORE HIS 
IS STANDING BESIDE THE PUMP 


screw become fouled or deranged, from vari- 
ous causes, the diver can always put it in work- 
ing order. Should the anchor become fouled 
with the cable-chain of another vessel, the diver 
can go down and free it, and so avoid the loss 
of the anchor. In many other cases a diver 
supplied with the necessary outfit may be in- 
strumental in saving a valuable vessel and 
cargo by repairing leaks from collisions and 
other accidents. Our diver may also 
be employed in the laying and inspect- 
ing of mooring-chains, the clearing of 
dock-gates and sluice-valves, in inspect- 
ing the foundation of bridges, remov- 
ing obstructions in rivers, entering 
shafts of mines overflowed with water 
to clear the outlets, and in the re- 
pairing of the pumps. Should a well- 
pump under water need repairing, a 
competent diver understanding this 
branch of engineering can accomplish 
the repairs with as much ease as though 
he were on dry land. He can lay tubes 
and pipes for waterworks under the beds 
of rivers, enter into and repair gas- 
holders, descend into dangerous places 
where foul air and noxious gases have 
collected, such as the fire-damp in 
mines or gases in old wells. 

Of course, a man undertaking such 
work must not only be a good diver, 
but he must also understand his trade 
—engineering, masonry, carpentry, 
well-sinking, or bridge-building. In 
open-sea work he must necessarily be 
a good seaman. The sponge, pearl, 
coral, and amber fisheries, as you may 
imagine, demand the labors of a large 
staff of expert divers. 

We now return from our digression, and, 
placing our man before us, proceed to dress 
and equip him. We may first say that the 
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THE FIRST HELMET MADE FOR DIVING PURPOSES, 1819. THIS 
FIRST FORM OF HELMET WAS RIVETED TO A DIVING-DRESS 
THAT COVERED ONLY THE UPPER PART OF THE BODY. 


dress of a fully equipped diver weighs, in round 
numbers, one hundred and seventy pounds. 

Taking off his every-day garb, the diver pulls 
on his thick underclothing—a white knitted 
sweater and trousers, and a pair of ribbed stock- 
ings, also white. Should he intend to work in 
unusually deep water, he puts on two, sometimes 
three, sets of underclothing, to relieve the pres- 
sure of the water. 

The woolen clothing donned, the next gar- 
ment is the diving-dress, measuring, for a man 
of average height, five feet five inches from the 
collar to the sole of the foot. This dress is 
made of solid sheet india-rubber, covered on 
both sides with tanned twill. It has a double 
collar, the inner one to pull up round the neck, 
and the outer one, of red india-rubber, to go 
over the breastplate and form a water-tight 
joint. The cuffs also are of red india-rubber, 
and fit tightly round the wrists, making, when 
secured by the vulcanized india-rubber rings, 
water-tight joints, at the same time leaving 
the diver’s hands free. In the outer collar 
twelve holes are bored for securing the breast- 
plate. This is made of tinned copper. The 
outer edge is of brass, and has twelve screws 
firmly fitted to it at intervals, and projecting 
upward. These projections pass through the 


IT IS FITTED WITH 
LAMP 


THE LATEST IMPROVED DIVER’S HELMET. 
A TELEPHONE AND WITH AN ELECTRIC 


corresponding holes in the outer collar of the 
dress. 

The band of the breastplate is in four sec- 
tions, and the holes in the sections pass over 
the projecting screws, and are secured in place 
by wing-nuts or thumb-screws, as the illustration 
shows. A little careful consideration will make 
it clear that the dress is held in position by its 
rubber collar, with the aid of the breastplate- 
flange and wing-nuts. 

The upper edge of the breastplate is fitted 
with a neck-ring and a segmental screw. The 
use of this we shall presently explain. 

The boots are of stout leather, with leaden 
soles, and are secured over the instep by 
buckles and straps. The pair weighs thirty-two 
pounds — four pounds over the quarter of a 
hundredweight. The lead soles are firmly at- 
tached by copper rivets. The tongues of the 
boots are very wide. Boots intended for rough 
work are fitted with metal toe-caps. Thus far 
—underclothing, dress, breastplate, and boots 
—is our diver arrayed. He has now to be 
weighted. Lead weights of forty pounds each, 
shield- or heart-shaped, are suspended back and 
front by means of gun-metal clips, and studs or 
tabs, and lashings. He has now only to put on 
his helmet and to affix the air-pipe. 
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The helmet, like the breastplate, is of tinned 
copper, and is fitted with a segment bayonet- 
screw at the neck, corresponding to that men- 
tioned as belonging to the breastplate. The 
eighth of a turn, and the helmet is firmly secured, 
being both air- and water-tight. It has three 
strong plate-glasses in brass frames, protected by 
guards, two oval at the sides, and a round one in 
front. The front can be unscrewed to enable 
the diver to give orders without removing any 
other portion of the dress. An outlet-valve is 
provided at the side or back of the helmet, which 
the diver can close should he wish to rise to the 
surface. This valve allows the breathed air to 
escape, yet prevents the entrance of the water. 

At the side of the front glass is a mechanical 
arrangement for getting rid of the excess of air, 
and it also assists, when the back outlet-valve is 
closed, in regulating the expansion of the dress 
in rising to the surface. There is also an inlet- 
valve, and this is constructed so as to allow the 
air to enter, but not to escape in case of a break 
in the air-pipe. The air-pipe is made in lengths 
of from forty-five to sixty feet, fitted together by 
means of gun-metal joints. Securely connected 
with the helmet by means of the inlet-valve and 
an elbow-tube, the other end of the air-pipe is 
fitted on to the nozzle of the air-delivering 
diving-pump. 

His leather belt is buckled on ; his knife, well 
sharpened, and of good strong steel, covered 
with a metal case to keep it dry and intact, is 
slung upon it; and after taking a drink, or a 
little light refreshment, the word is given, “ All 
right,” the face-glass screwed on, and receiving 
a tap on the helmet as a signal to descend, 
down he goes by rope or ladder, either of which 
must be weighted at the bottom. 

Each diver, while under water, requires a 
signalman to hold his life-line (that is, the line 
fastened round his waist, by which he is hauled 
up) and the air-pipe, both of which should be 
kept just taut, so that any movements of the 
diver may be felt. The signalman is of the 
utmost importance to the diver; indeed, to use 
the words of a diver with whom we recently 
talked, he is Ais Aife. He must exercise the 
utmost vigilance all the time that the diver is 
down. Should the attendant give one pull on 


the life-line, it signifies, ““ How are you getting 
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on?” If all is well, the diver gives an answer- 
ing pull to reassure those above. Two pulls on 
the air-pipe, given by the diver, mean “ More 
air” (pump faster); and so on throughout the 
code of signals. 

In addition to the signal-code, modern inven- 
tion has adapted and utilized the telephone, 
and a speaking-apparatus for men working at a 
depth of sixty feet or more is frequently used. 
It has been adopted in Great Britain by the 
Admiralty, the War Office, and the School of 
Military Engineering. The electric light also is 
now employed by divers working at a depth 
beyond twenty feet. 

But diving appliances do not end here. The 
diver is sometimes required to fire charges of 
dynamite under water, in order, perhaps, to 
blow up a wreck or blast away a rock or other 
obstruction; and for this work electric-explod- 
ers are prepared. The diver engaged upon a 
wreck also requires salvage-pumps for pumping 
out the water from the sunken vessels. Some 
vessels, once wrecks, thanks to good and true 
work of the plucky divers, are now in use again. 
The “ Austral,” of the Orient Line, which capsized 
in Sydney harbor, Australia, is one of these ves- 
sels. After finding the wreck, the diver has to 
repair her and then pump out the water before 
he secures her for hauling; and all this work is 
no easy matter, accomplished, as it must needs 
be, below the water, and frequently at a fearful 
depth, and, of course, with a tremendous pres- 
sure upon the body. 

Among British battle-ships now afloat, raised 
after foundering, are the “ Howe” and the 
“ Sultan.” 

“The Sultan,” said one of the divers who 
worked upon her, “ was a difficult job. She was 
fearfully damaged, and needed much repairing 
before she could be raised.” 

She was saved at last, however, by an Italian 
firm who have trained men, steamers, and every- 
thing necessary to raise huge wrecks. The 
Howe was recovered by a Swedish company. 

“ But why should British wrecks be rescued 
by foreigners? Are there no Britons capable 
of doing the work ?” we asked the English diver. 

“No; there is no really organized salvage 
company in Great Britain; we have no steamers 
and no appliances fit to cope with such wrecks as 
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the Howe or the Sultan, and so we are obliged 
to call upon foreign companies to do the work.” 

Some of the experiences of the divers are 
well worth recording, as we soon discovered by 
a chat with one of them. 

“ T don’t know that I ’ve anything particular 
to tell you,” he began, “ nothing that you ’d 
consider exciting; now if I were Lambert, the 
famous British diver, I could tell you many 
stories of adventure under the water.” 


RAISING A SUNKEN SHIP. 


WHEN 300 LIVES WERE LOST. 
TO TWO VESSELS, 


A little coaxing, and we soon prevailed upon 
the brave fellow to talk about the submarine 
life. 

“T take it,” he said, “that pluck and luck 
help materially in the making of an efficient 
diver. Some time ago Mr. Lambert and I— 
Lambert was then Messrs. Siebe & Gorman’s 
chief diver — were sent out to survey a wreck 
supposed to contain a considerable amount of 
specie. Spanish divers— brave fellows, and capi- 
tal men at their art—had been trying before 
us, but declared that it was quite impossible to 
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reach the hold of the wreck, or even her deck. 
‘It’s a sheer impossibility,’ they said. 

“Well, it may be,’ said Lambert; ‘but I mean 
to have a try, at all events, now that I ’ve come 
so far’; and so, dressing, he went down. Forty 
minutes expired, and then came the signal, 
‘ Haul up,’ and he was brought to the surface. 

*Tt’s all right,’ he declared ; ‘the gold is there; 
but there ’ll be some difficulty in recovering it.’ 

“ Meantime the Spaniards were talking to- 





PHOTOGRAPH FROM A DRAWING SHOWING THS OPERATION OF SAVING THE HULK OF THE BRITISH 
MAN-OF-WAR ‘‘ EURYDICE,” WHICH SANK IN A SQUALL OFF THE ISLE OF WIGHT, MARCH, 1878, 


CHAINS ARE PASSED UNDER THE KEEL, ATTACHED 
AND THEN GRADUALLY HAULED IN. 


gether rapidly, and one of our engineers heard 
their discourse. ‘Do you know what they are 
saying ?’ he asked. ‘It is that Lambert never 
reached the wreck at all — that he is only pre- 
tending to have done so.’ 

“¢QOho!’ exclaimed Lambert, ‘so that ’s their 
idea, is it? Well, we’ll soon correct that.’ And 
in spite of entreaties to the contrary, and the fact 
that he had been forty minutes under water at 
an unusual depth, he put on again his diving- 
apparatus, and made a second descent, the 
Spaniards looking on in amazement. 
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“ Forcing his way to the steward’s pantry, he 
took from a rack a tea-cloth marked with the 
name of the ship, and, pushing it into his belt, 
gave the signal,‘ Haul up!’ I was keenly watch- 
ing, and espied the cloth in his belt. Seizing it, 





A CARPENTER’S PLANE RECOVERED AFTER 250 YEARS FROM A 
SHIP OF THE SPANISH ARMADA, SUNK IN VIGO BAY. 
THE BLADE WAS AT THE FRONT END. 


I waved it round my head; and the Spaniards, 
understanding in a moment what had been 
done, cheered and applauded lustily, subse- 
quently thronging around Lambert and beg- 
ging a thousand pardons of the brave fellow 
for their former skepticism. And so belief in 
English pluck was confirmed.” 

Gruesome sights meet the eyes of many of 
the wrecking-divers. Some idea of this may, 





WHEEL OF A PULLEY-BLOCK RECOVERED, AFTER BEING 295 YEARS 
UNDER WATER, FROM THE SHIP “‘ MARY ROSE,” WRECKED 
JULY 20, 1545, DURING THE REIGN OF HENRY 
Vill. OF ENGLAND. 


perhaps, be formed when we record the state- 
ment of one of the divers engaged, some years 
ago, in surveying the wreck of the unfortunate 
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vessel H. M. S. “ Dotterel.” By some means 
or other, either fair or foul, an awful disaster 
occurred to the Dotterel. She was blown up 
off Sandy Point, Magellan Straits, and totally de- 
stroyed, one hundred and forty men and officers 
being killed. When the wreck was discovered 
it was lying in twelve fathoms (or seventy-two 
feet) of water. “The ensign,” said one of the en- 
gineers who went to examine the wreck, “was 
half-mast high, looking as if it was mourning for 
the killed, and I hoisted it up again, not caring 
to go about my work under a half-mast flag. 
The system of work was this: We commenced 
at daylight, which was at 7:30 in the morning, 





STOCK OF A MARINE’S MUSKET, A CARPENTER’S MALLET, AND 
THREE COINS, AFTER BEING 129 YEARS UNDER WATER. 
RECOVERED FROM THE BRITISH SHIP ‘“‘EDGAR, 

BLOWN UP OFF SPITHEAD IN 1711. 
and worked until dark, between 4:30 and s. 
We generally used to stop for an hour in the 
middle of the day. We worked under water from 
two to three hours at a spell, and then came up 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, and 
went down again. We worked every day for 
five weeks. As a rule, four divers were at work 
all the time, and they recovered the whole of 
the ship’s armament, including six heavy guns 
and two machine-guns, her anchors, chains, 
cables, spars, yards, and a variety of other 

things.” 

Divers frequently prefer to work without artifi- 
cial light. “They become actually like blind men, 
the sense of feeling becoming very acute; and, 
working from day to day as they do, they are, 
after some practice, wonderfully quick at the 
work they have to perform.” In the case of the 


wreck of the steamship “ Caledonian,” the men 
actually took the engines to pieces under water, 
and sent them up; also the boilers; and this 
was done in total darkness. 
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The fish in some waters are a hindrance, 
and are greatly disliked by the diver. Perhaps 





AN OLD GLASS BOTTLE ENCRUSTED WITH SMALL SHELLS, FOUND 
BY A DIVER, IN 80 FEET OF WATER, OFF 
THE DANISH COAST. 


the diver’s worst foe is the conger-eel. This 
creature attacks in swarms, and is most daring 
and exceedingly voracious. The congers bark 
like dogs, and never hesitate in the least to 
bite a man. 

“ At one time my right hand,” said a diver to 
us, “was exposed for a moment while in the 
water, when one of these fierce creatures made 
a dash for it, and took a large piece from the 
back of the hand. It bled freely, and I was 
obliged to come up to the surface and get it 
dressed.” 

“ But how about the sharks? Don’t you find 
them troublesome ?” I asked. 

“Not very. You see, sharks are like rats: 
leave them alone, and they run away if they 
catch sight of you. Corner a shark, and he 
will fight. But if you want a shark story, I can 
give you one of Lambert’s; he once had a 
thrilling fight with one at the bottom of the 
Indian Ocean. He had been sent to the island 
of Diego Garcia to fix copper sheets on a coal- 
hulk that had been fouled by a steamer, and 
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was annoyed during his operations by the same 
shark for nearly a week. The monster was tem- 
porarily scared away, however, every time Lam- 
bert opened the escape-valve in his helmet and 
allowed some air to rush out. One day Lam- 
bert signaled to his attendants for a big sheath- 
knife and a looped rope. Having these, Lam- 
bert used his bare hand as a bait, and waited 
until the shark commenced to turn on its back, 
when he stabbed it repeatedly, passed the 
noose round its body, and signaled for it to be 
drawn up. The diver brought home the shark’s 
backbone as a trophy.” 

In Mr. Gorman’s private museum, the visitor 
may inspect many interesting relics. A large 
number came from the wreck of the “Royal 
George,” which went down in 1782. Look- 
ing through the glass protecting the relics, we 
saw a portion of the sword recovered from Ad- 
miral Kempenfelt’s cabin. It was quite in halves, 





AN ANCIENT GREEK LAMP, FOUND BY GREEK SPONGE-FISHERS 
OFF SYRA, IN 140 FEET OF WATER, THIS BRONZE 
LAMP IS ABOUT 2200 YEARS OLD. A ROUND 
SPONGE IS GROWING OUT OF THE TOP. 


and was gradually crumbling. “ For six years 
the divers worked on that wreck,” we were told. 
“ Indeed, that may be considered as the com- 
mencement of divers’ work. It was at that 
time (1839) that Mr. Augustus Siebe invented 
the modern diving-dress. The work on that 
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wreck was difficult and dangerous. The divers 
not only worked at a great depth and with a 
flowing tide, but the actual scene of their labors 
was covered with thick mud, in which were em- 
bedded large timbers and guns, iron and shingle 
ballast, and a thousand other obstacles.” 

An ornamental vase, fashioned from the tim- 
ber and metal of the Royal George, occupies 
a conspicuous place in the museum. In the 
cup of the vase and across it are arranged such 
relics from the wreck as an old clay pipe, Kem- 
penfelt’s cup and spoon, an old boot and pis- 
tol, and on the top of all a silk handkerchief 
which had been eighty-four years at the bottom 
of the sea. 

Close by is a carpenter’s plane found in the 
wreck of one of the vessels of the Spanish 
Armada, sunk in Vigo Bay. It is made of 
beech-wood, with the plow in front. 

An ancient drinking-cup found in the harbor 
of Alexandria, during diving operations, we 
thought particularly interesting. 

We examined with some curiosity a portion 
of the rock on which H. M.S. Howe struck at 
Ferroll. It was blasted away from inside the 
ship by means of dynamite. 

Specimens of pearls and shells from the West- 
ern Australian pearl-fisheries are shown. One 
very large shell, of a quality worth quite five 
hundred dollars a ton, particularly claimed our 
attention. While gathering information upon 
the subject of these pearl-fisheries, we learned 
that the Japanese make excellent divers. They 
are little men, and exceedingly frugal in their 
habits of life, and both these points tell in the 
diver’s favor. 

Certainly the bottom of the sea would seem 
to be the place to which to send ugly black 
bottles for artistic embellishment, to judge by 
the appearance of a bottle found by a diver off 
the Danish coast in eighty feet of water. Ad- 
hering to it are scores of limpets, grouped in 
most effective style, and completely transforming 
the bottle. 

Another pleasing trophy of the diver’s art, 
and one much coveted by the British Museum, 


is in this unique collection. It is a Greek lamp, 
which was found off the coast of Syra, and is 
supposed to date from about 300 B.c. It is of 
elegant form and in excellent condition. The 
authorities of the British Museum offered a 
good round sum for the lamp, but it was re- 
fused by its owner, who, however, stated that 
he might eventually leave it by will to the 
museum, as it would then be well guarded. 
Growing from the lip of the vase is a beautiful 
sponge, perfect in form. 

An old sword attracted our notice. 
originally a French officer’s sword, and was 
found on the wreck of the French man-of-war 
“ L’Orient,” the admiral’s flag-ship, which blew 
up during the fight with Nelson’s ships, at the 
battle of the Nile, on August 1, 1798, and was re- 
covered in 1890 — nearly a hundred years later. 

Three walking-sticks, made from portions of 
the masts of the Royal George, the “ Victory,” 
and the “ Mary Rose ” —the latter vessel sank 
off Spithead —are, of course, of historic interest. 

In one of the glass cases we saw quite a mod- 
ern-looking ink-bottle, and reading the label 
appended to the relic, we learned that it had 
been rescued from the wreck of the steamship 
“ Utopia,” which was lost in going into Gibraltar 
Roads at night. She ran across the ram of one 
of the men-of-war. She was raised and brought 
home. 

In spite of the hardships of a diver’s life, and 
his numerous perils, but a very small percentage 
meet with their deaths through their strange 
occupation. Hardy, one of the oldest of the 
divers, is still alive. He worked on the Royal 
George. He is eighty-three years of age, and 
followed his peculiar business for forty-five years. 
He is now in receipt of a small pension, and 
enjoying the evening of his days in peace and 
quietness. 

A good diver who understands a trade can 
earn with ease eighteen shillings (four dollars) a 
day, besides a percentage upon all specie and 
valuables recovered. 

The hours are few. Divers seldom work 
longer than from four to seven hours daily, 
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THE LAKERIM ATHLETIC CLUB. 





By Rupert HuGHEs. 





[This story was begun in the December number.} 


XIII. 


“ WELL, I made a foozle at the tenth, and 
heeled the ball, and landed in a bunker; but I 
took a good stance and got a strong grip on 
my mashie and —” 

It was History that spoke, and in a stranger 
language than ever. Quiz had won his name 
by earning it, and he alone of all the dumb- 
struck Dozen had strength enough to break in 
with a question. He grasped the nearest strange 
word, and queried : 

“Say, History, what ’s a ‘mashie’ ?” 

“Why,” said History, superiorly, “a mashie 
is a straight-faced niblick.” 

Ten of the boys had only breath enough to 
gasp in chorus: 

“Whew!” 

But Quiz, winking at them, went on calmly: 

“ And what under the sun is a ‘ niblick’?” 
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And History answered in scornful tones: 

“Why, I thought everybody knew that a 
niblick is a narrow-headed iron to be used 
when you get in a whin.” 

And then no one dared ask what a “ whin” 
might be, and all History saw was a little cloud 
of dust raised by twenty-two heels, and all he 
heard was a feeble chorus of “ Good day!” 

The rest of the Dozen had fled for their lives. 

History was bad enough when he stuck to 
the English dictionary, but now he had gone 
mad—or, to be Scotch, he had gone “ daffy” — 
over golf. 

Golf appealed to History particularly for 
three reasons. In the first place, it had so 
many new, hard words that came easy to him, 
and that none of the other boys in Lakerim 
could understand. In the second, it required 
no running or jumping. 

“ And besides, it is a venerable game —a 
very venerable game,” said History. “They 
had it in Scotland before they had firearms.” 
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“Yes,” said Jumbo; “if they had had fire- 
arms first, the man that invented golf would 
never have lived to know what struck him.” 

At first the boys called History a snob, and 
made all manner of second-rate jokes about 
his mania; but he reminded them of how they 
had imported hockey, and used such a fearful 
and wonderful vocabulary in trying to explain 
to them the charms of the game that they finally 
thought it best to leave him to himself. 

And so he practised at the game like the 
serious-minded old gentleman he was. He 
went about swiping at all the pebbles with a 
shinny-club he had borrowed of Jumbo, and he 
bought him a volume or two on the science of 
the game. He called them “text-books”! He 
got him a couple of well-made clubs from an 
old Highlander who had settled in Lakerim, 
and went at golf with as much seriousness as if 
there were a diploma to win. 

He carried his book with him; and he 
would read a passage, and then stick the book 
into his pocket, and try to put into practice what 
he had read. At first he missed the golf-ball 
with surprising regularity, and either cut the 
turf or “raised large welts on the atmosphere,” 
as Tug said. Finally he “ found the ball,” as 
they say in base-ball; but now it always went 
in some direction far from the one he aimed at. 

But he would not be discouraged, and at 
length his natural awkwardness was worn away 
until he was able to strike the ball squarely and 
fairly. Yet now, hard as his weak arms smote 
it, it would roll only a few feet. But in time 
he learned that the secret of the golf stroke is 
not so much in the force of the blow as in the 
length of the swing before and after the club 
strikes the ball. The knack of “ following the 
stroke through,” as good golfers phrase it, is 
half the game. 

So at length History was enabled to conquer 
the temptation to bat the ball, and he learned 
rather to sweep it away, carrying the club on 
after it in line with the flight of the ball. 

History had this advantage over more ath- 
letic fellows in learning golf: he was willing to 
begin right, and improve slowly but steadily 
along the correct way, instead of beginning 
with quick and only fairly good results, accom- 
plished in bad form and never improved upon. 
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And now History began to try other clubs ; 
and though he did not place his reliance on 
having the full set of nineteen, he learned the 
need of seven, and these he got of the old Scot, 
who “turned” them for him from pure love of 
the cause, and who gave the boy the necessary 
iron clubs for the price of certain old school- 
books which History sold sorrowfully enough. 

He had to be his own “caddie” and carry 
his own bag of clubs at first, until a certain 
girl of Lakerim—she thought History the 
greatest boy living — insisted upon wandering 
around the fields and carrying the clubs for 
him. History’s reason for admiring the girl, 
by the way, was the fact that her first name 
was the high-sounding title Sophronisba (her 
last name it was Jones), and —oh, yes, he had 
one other reason for admiring her, and that was 
that she knew enough to admire him. 


That fall, History was invited to spend a few 
days at the country club made famous forever- 
more by the great victories at tennis won by 
Pretty — who, it is high time to tell, was soon up 
and about, after his sprained ankle had laid aside 
its bandages. 

Now, it happened that the High Moguls of 
the great and glorious Tri-State Interscholastic 
League were to have their annual fall meeting 
at this same country club. 

The Lakerim athletes felt that, having de- 
feated every member of the Interscholastic 
League in some game or other, they were fairly 
entitled to a membership in the League. While 
the Dozen had by no means won every game 
they had played, they had proved to the satis- 
faction of some of the members of the League 
that they were too important to be left out any 
longer. “ For,’ Tug argued, “the champion of 
the League can’t very well call itself champion 
over three States when one of the States con- 
tains a high-school club that has walloped it.” 

But other members of the League felt that 
an academy was so much superior to a high 
school that a high school had no right to asso- 
ciate with an academy. ‘These members were 
too strong to be voted down, and it looked 
very much as if the Dozen would have to 
continue a lonely career indefinitely. 

But the boys were so proud of the club- 
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house, now almost completed, that they deter- 
mined to make a hard fight to force their way 
into the League; and they planned to send 
delegates to the convention to make a powerful 
appeal for admission to membership. 

At this moment History received his invita- 
tion to visit the country club; and up spoke 
Jumbo, saying : 

“If we make History our delegate to the 
convention of the League, we ’ll save ourselves 
from spending a lot of money we have n't got ; 
and, besides, if History once gets the floor, he ’Il 
talk them so deaf, dumb, and blind that they 
will vote us into the League before they know 
what they ’re doing.” 

On these rather uncomplimentary grounds 
History was unanimously appointed a delegate 
— he called himself “ Envoy Extraordinary and 
Ambassador Plenipotentiary.” 

“That ’s right,” sang out Sawed-Off. “Just 
shake the dictionary through a coal-sieve, as 
the fellow said ; don’t let any little words creep 
into your speech, History, and they ’ll give you 
whatever you ask.” 

And so History went ; and he found the con- 
vention assembled; and he got permission to 
make a speech, after some difficulty. 

History’s argument began at the year One, 
and followed the history of the world pretty 
closely down to date, bringing in telling allu- 
sions to Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, and 
Themistocles (History called him “ Themmy- 
stockles’”’). 

History was satisfied that he had made a deep 
impression, and he went out of the room proud 
of his oratory, and blissfully ignorant of the 
fact that even the friends of the Lakerim cause 
had grown indignant that the Dozen had sent 
such a long-winded, long-worded delegate to 
torment the League. 

Out of the club-house History wandered, and 
thinking that such a mental effort deserved some 
physical relaxation, sent one of the club’s caddies 


after his golf-bag, and went forth upon the links, — 


seeking whom he might persuade to a game. 
At the very beginning of the links he found 
one of the best golfers in the club—a big, 
brawny athlete named Campbell. He was 
making a few practice shots, and was watched 
by a crowd of admirers, many of them good 
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players whom he had defeated, and who did not 
now dare to pit their skill against his. To him 
in his solitary grandeur little History came as 
Jack the Giant-Killer to the ogre, and him 
History challenged as a Lilliputian might have 
dared Gulliver to “put up his dukes.” 

The giant looked down at History and 
grinned, and looked at the crowd, and they 
grinned. But this giant was like almost all the 
giants. I have ever met, a good-natured fellow, 
and it struck him that History was better than 
nobody at all to play with, and that perhaps he 
might teach History a few things that would 
be of value to him. So he accepted the boy’s 
challenge gracefully, and soon the game was on. 

Golf, as not everybody knows even at this 
day, when it has become one of the best-liked 
games in America, is played on a course, or 
“links,” of irregular ground, of nine or eighteen 
holes, each about four inches wide and six 
inches deep, placed at irregular distances 
upon it. 

The object of the game is to knock the ball 
successively into each of the holes in the few- 
est number of shots. It is a sort of magnificent 
croquet, with holes instead of wickets and 
posts, and with those holes from one to four 
hundred yards apart, so that the ball moves a 
distance of three to four miles when most scien- 
tifically played, and many times that distance 
when “duffers” are playing. Like lawn-tennis, 
golf is looked upon as a lazy and silly game 
until it is once played, and thereafter it is likely 
to become a mania, and to put mind and body 
to a severe test. 

Around each hole should be a smooth space 
of about twenty yards (called the “ putting- 
green”), for careful strokes. Between some 
of the holes there are various obstacles, such as 
deep sand-pits, long grass, and pools of water. 
These are mean places to get the ball into 
and out of, and they are well called “ hazards,” 
or, loosely, ‘‘ bunkers.” 

Before the first shot for each hole, the ball 
is placed on a little mound of sand or earth, 
called the “tee,” so that it may be driven off 
with a good long swipe. After this it is struck 
from wherever it lies, and gradually driven to the 
putting-green about the next hole. Here the ef- 
fort is to knock the ball into the hole for which it 
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is intended. Once in a hole, the number of 
strokes is noted on a score-card, and the player 
walks to the next tee-ing ground; a new tee is 
built, and the ball is placed on it and knocked 
toward the next hole. 

So now History’s opponent, Campbell, is 
patting into shape a little tee, and placing 
his golf-ball gingerly upon it, and now he 
is standing alongside of the ball. He is 
making a few preliminary waggles to pre- 
pare for an accurate shot. And now the club 
goes back with a great swing over his head 
and almost to his left shoulder, and then it 
comes swishing through the air, catching the 
ball squarely, as the head of the club is on the 
rise, and sending it flashing through the air. 
But the stroke does not stop, as a base-ball bats- 
man’s does, when it meets the ball. It follows 
on after it until the player is swung almost off 
his feet, while the club goes round and finishes 
the circle. 

It was a superb drive that Campbell had 
made, and there was a chorus of “ahs” and 
“ohs” from the crowd that watched him. 

And now History is building the tee for his 
own golf-ball; and the crowd that was so 
consumed with admiration for Campbell has 
little interest in seeing the diminutive History 
make a “foozle.” Some of them turn away, 
while the rest look on listlessly. But some of 
these are good enough players to note that 
History addresses the ball in surprisingly good 
form, that he also gives a long swing to his 
club, and follows the stroke through. They 
note with surprise that, while there is not mus- 
cle enough back of the club to send the drive 
as farsas Campbell’s, yet the ball has been 
struck neither with the heel nor with the toe 
of the “ driver,” but has been sent through on 
a bee-line for a goodly distance. So they decide 
to follow and see what the little shaver is good 
for, after all. 

The distance to the first hole was a good four 
hundred yards up hill and down, and Campbell 
brought himself finally a few yards from the 
putting-green in four shots. He made an “ ap- 
proach” that landed the ball within two feet of 
the hole, and he was out, or “ down,” in six. 

History, though feebler in the biceps than 
Campbell, was right at his heels. He made a 
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brilliant approach shot, that landed him on the 
putting-green so comfortably close to the little 
cup that he too “holed” out in six, and halved 
the hole with Campbell. 

Campbell looked the picture of amazement 
as he stooped down to build the little tee of earth 
for his next drive. He was so surprised at be- 
ing tied by the diminutive rival to whom he had 
intended to teach the game that he built his tee 
too high, and miscalculated on his drive, so that, 
catching the ball too low, he sent it high up into 
the air, and the strong wind that was blowing 
across the links took it far out of its course and 
landed it in a sandy spot he had hoped to avoid. 

History, however, built his tee carefully, and 
addressed the ball with great care before he 
struck it, and then took advantage of the breeze, 
and drove the ball slightly into the wind, so that 
it was rather a help than a hindrance. 

Campbell found his golf-ball snugly nestling 
in a little bunker of sand; he made a bad effort 
to “loft” it out, and succeeded in sending it only 
a few feet. 

On his second shot History also found him- 
self bunkered; but he purposely struck the ground 
in front of the ball, and though the stroke tore 
up the sand, it caught the ball nicely on the 
center and drove it far and true. Campbell, 
however, was playing in hard luck, and when 
he finally reached the putting-green he missed 
the put, overplayed the hole, and had to spend 
a seventh stroke before he had landed the ball 
in the cup. 

History, on the other hand, had made a busi- 
nesslike approach and a cautious put, and was 
down in five. 

Having won this hole, History had the 
“honor,” and made the first drive for the 
next. He played his strokes so that the ball 
was kept close to the ground and was hardly 
hampered by the wind. Campbell, however, 
was still so disconcerted at the unexpected good 
form of the pygmy from Lakerim that he failed 
to heed the warning of the wind, and made no 
accounting for its force in his long, high shots. 

On the third hole he was not down until the 
eighth shot, while History holed out in six. 

On one course Campbell had holed out in 
seven, while History found himself barely 
on the edge of the putting-green at his sixth 
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shot. The only thing to save him would be a 
remarkable put that would land his golf-ball in 
the hole in one shot. He bethought him of a 
new style of putting, invented by an American ; 
for you may be sure that no institution, serious 
or sporty, is so venerable or so highly finished 
that some American will not make some im- 
provement in it. 

Once on the putting-green, every golf-player 
has a style of his own. Some use one hand, 
some use two; some stand in a soldierly atti- 
tude, some cower down over the ball like frogs; 
some grasp the shaft of the club at the bottom, 
some at the top; some use the club like a 
spoon, some like a whisk-broom ; some players 
do not use a golf-club at all, but a croquet- 
mallet, or even a billiard-cue: anything and 
everything is tried that may wheedle the ball the 
short distance across the putting-green into the 
little tin cup of a hole. 

But the new method that History used was 
not in the choice of a new weapon, but in the 
manner of handling the old. He stood facing 
the hole squarely back of the ball. The left 
hand rested on his hip, and the right hand 
held the club lightly. The ball was rapped 
smartly, not with the face of the club, but with 
the back of it, after a slight pendulum motion 
to and fro over it to get the exact line. With 
this method History could put the ball as 
accurately as if the turf were a green billiard- 
cloth and the club a cue. 

It was in these two things— the approach 
and the put —that History excelled. He was 
not exceptionally good at the drive, because he 
was too young to have acquired a very full 
swing, and in the approach shot a three-quarters 
swing is the best one used. On the approach 
shot his backward swing was, indeed, shorter 
than that of many a player, but after the ball 
was struck he followed it through with an un- 
usually long swing, so that the ball was hit ac- 
curately, flew close to the ground, and stopped 
short. In the putting, History’s delicacy and 
his caution were the causes of his success, and 
saved him many an extra shot. He not only 
religiously obeyed the first commandment of 
golf, “ Keep your eye on the ball,” but, since 
he wore spectacles, he “ managed to keep four 
eyes on the ball,” as a looker-on said. 
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To describe a game of golf to readers that are 
not very familiar with it requires the use of 
almost as many strange, dark words as it would 
to deliver a lecture on the Greek language to 
an audience that did not know alpha from 
omega. So now I am afraid that the great 
game History played before these people can- 
not be described at length without talking a lot 
of gibberish that would only grow the more 
gibberish-ish the farther I got. 

Therefore I will not say a word about the 
way he was trapped by a sand-bunker on his 
drive from the fifth tee, and got out neatly with 
the niblick on the second shot; bowled over the 
second bunker beautifully with his mashie, and 
with a fine brassie laid the ball dead on the hole 
in three, and holed out in four; I will not men- 
tion the fact that Campbell, who relied on his 
strong drive and on his cuts, found the wind to 
be a worse rival than the stranger from Lakerim. 

You must live your life out, if you can, in 
eternal ignorance of this famous game, and you 
must go about your business, knowing nothing 
except that whenever History lost a point or 
two he made it up at once, and that usually 
when he could not win he did not lose, but 
halved the hole; so that the game hung in the 
balance until the very last drive on the very last 
hole,— the eighteenth,— when History brought 
down the house, or rather brought down “all 
outdoors,” with a wonderful put in the Ameri- 
can method, that left Campbell, with his 
Scotch-English putting, in the lurch, and gave 
the delegate from the Dozen a lasting reputa- 
tion at that country club. 

When History had won the game and the 
applause of the crowd, which had by now grown 
very large, he remembered that no answer had 
been given to the invitation which the Lakerim 
Athletic Club had given itself to join the Tn- 
State Interscholastic League. So he tore him- 
self away from the crowd without seeing the 
hands stretched out to shake his, and, thinking 
only of catching the train for Lakerim, ran to 
the club-house to learn what action had been 
taken on the all-important question. 


All this time the town of Lakerim was in a 
great stew of excitement over the opening of 
the club-house of the Dozen; for the new home 
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of the Twelve had put on its outside and inside 
coats and its hat, and was so nearly ready for 
business that the members of the club unani- 
mously decided to have a house-warming with- 
out any further delay. 

The club-house stood in all its beauty — and 
modest as it was, it was a beauty, and it was 
all that such a house should be—the club- 
house stood in the corner of a great, square field 
that had been cleared and leveled and rolled 
and mapped out to accommodate all of the out- 
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club-house so that it should contain the greatest 
possible room and convenience at the least 
possible cost. 

The basement was given over to bowling- 
alleys and bath-rooms and lockers, with space 
between them for a bricked and netted court 
in which the club could practise tennis, or base- 
ball or basket-ball im the winter. 

And there was at one end a long, narrow 
pool of water in which the men could swim, 
or the boat crew practise as soon as the club 
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door games that the Twelve might want to 
practise out of doors. The map of the field 
will show you better than I can tell you how 
the running-track was made to fill all the avail- 
able space, leaving inside it room for a base-ball 
diamond at one end and a foot-ball field at the 
other, with one cozy grand stand that served for 
both; how three perfect tennis-courts were 
tucked into one corner left vacant by the oval- 
shaped track, and how a picturesque and well- 
equipped little boat-house fronted on the lake 
in the other corner, so that the club was indeed 


a “Lakerim” club. 
It would take an architect to tell you how 
Sawed-Off’s father had skilfully designed the 


had earned money enough to pay for putting 
in a stationary boat. 

The first floor was devoted to a gymnasium, 
not very liberally equipped, but yet with chest- 
weights, and rowing-machines, and ladders, and 
stationary bicycles, and horizontal bars, and 
trapezes, Indian clubs of all sizes and dumb- 
bells of all weights, fencing-foils, single sticks, 
and boxing-gloves to reach every muscle in 
every body. 

The front of this floor and the next were given 
over to reading-rooms, rooms for checkers and 
chess and all that tribe of games, and to rooms 
where the club or its committees could meet to 
debate any of the solemn problems that might 
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come up before it. Up-stairs was a gallery with 
a running-track, tilted at the turns, and padded. 

The club-house was, in fact, an ideal home 
for an ideal club of boys who were not alto- 
gether ideal themselves, perhaps, and yet were 
very decent fellows, and thorough sportsmen, who 
had learned in a year of association with one an- 
other, and a year of contestS with rivals, at least 
these four virtues, which are, after all, not so 
common as they well might be: 

To do zealously and with all power of mind 
and body whatever task comes to hand or can 
be found by search. 

To dare much and yet be cautious and 
thoroughly honest withal. 

To take victory modestly and defeat pluckily, 
determined to improve every success and to 
repeat no mistake. 

And, above all, to be a true sportsman, not 
a cry-baby or a sneak. 

The event of the house-warming found the 
club-house lighted up inside from basement to 
roof, and festooned outside with Japanese lan- 
terns and bicycle-lamps. All the Twelve, ex- 
cept History, were there with their best girls, 
and History was represented by Miss Sophron- 
isba Jones. Besides, there were such new 
members as the Twelve had found it necessary 
and desirable to take into the club to share its 
advantages — and its expenses. There were 
also the fathers and mothers of such boys as 
had fathers and mothers, and, in short, all the 
best people of all ages in the town. 

The ceremonies were to open with a grand 
march, to be led by the president, to the music 
of the village band, employed at great cost. 
The band was instructed to strike up Sousa’s 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever!” exactly 
at eight o’clock ; and the village players were 
just filling their cheeks with wind enough 
to blow the brass trombones and trumpets in- 
side out when they were ordered to postpone 
the struggle by the president of the club, who 
had just left a little crowd where eleven of the 
Dozen were anxiously discussing History’s delay. 

Sleepy had suggested that the train was prob- 
ably late. But B. J. had whispered excitedly: 
‘Perhaps it has been held up by train-robbers.” 

But Jumbo had grunted: “I ’ll bet History 
has n’t finished making that speech yet.” 
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But Sawed-Off had said: “I ’Il bet they 
won’t let him make it, and he has choked to 
death on some of those big words.” 

But Reddy and Heady broke out as one: 
“* Maybe they voted not to let us in —” 

“And,” Tug went on for them, “he ’s 
ashamed to come back.” 

“ Or else,” suggested Bobbles, “he does n’t 
want to put a damper on our celebration.” 

The Dozen were worried, and the Dozen 
were growing blue, and the Dozen began to 
feel that the club-house and the club and all 
the things they had been working for so hard 
for a whole year were n’t worth it, after all, if 
they failed to get into the League. 

*T guess I will postpone the march a while 
longer,” said Tug, sadly. 

So they waited and waited, and worked at 
their high collars, and looked ashamed and em- 
barrassed, and kept away from their friends. 

When the discomfort had grown almost unen- 
durable, and the talk had died out, and every- 
body was simply waiting, there was a clatter of 
hurrying feet on the walk outside, and then on 
the steps to the club-house, and lo! the long- 
expected History appeared at the door! 

He gave just one wild look at the crowd, 
and then dropped to the ground and began 
fumbling about the floor. As usual, he had 
lost his spectacles. 

But the Dozen made a dash for him, and 
refused to let him stop and hunt for them, and 
hustled him,through the crowd, belaboring him 
with questions like stuffed clubs. History, how- 
ever, kept silent and answered never a word 
until he reached a clear space on the floor. 
Then he faced about, and began, as all good 
orators do, at the beginning: 

“Gentlemen of the Lakerim Athletic Club, 
and Kind Friends: When, in the course of 
human events —”’ 

Here Quiz broke out: “ Do we get in?” 

This embarrassed History so that he skipped 
three pages in the oration he had written down 
on the train, and went on: 

“Secondly, a careful study of the world’s 
history —” 

“ Do we get in?” shouted Quiz and Jumbo. 

Again History’s speech slipped several cogs. 

“The famous philosopher, Socrates, said—” 
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* Hang Socrates! what did the League say?” 
cried Quiz and Jumbo and the twins. 

And now History was compelled to rebuke 
them with a request that they wait until he got 
to that point. But the whole 
Dozen sang out: 

“ Tell now, 
your speech afterward!” 

History gave a little groan 


and remarked 


us and finish 


of annoyance, 
carelessly : 

“They said they guessed 
they ’d have to let us in.” 

But now that he had let the 
cat out of the bag, when he 
tried to go on with his speech 
what he said was drowned in 
the wild uproar of delight of 
the eleven and their friends, the 
band struck up the music, and 
the grand march began. 

First came Tug, arm in arm 
with Mr. Mills, the young law- 
yer whose services had entitled 
him to this honor. After him 
followed Jumbo, with Carrie 
Shields in tow; and then Pretty, 
with Enid at his side, both 
very fine to look upon. Then 
came Quiz, with Cecily Brown, 
and asking her if the club- 
house wasn’t “ simply great ?” 
And next was Bobbles, with 
the girl Betsy, after whom he 
had named his famous sled. 
And then came B. J., with a 
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but when Sophronisba Jones realized that she 
was the only one in all the crowd that was lis- 
tening to the pearls of thought he was offering, 
and hurried him 


she seized him by the arm 


— —y 





freckle-faced little girl whom he 
usually thought of as a princess 
carried away by a band of Indians, and whom 
he frequently rescued, single-handed and with 
Then 


“HE 


great slaughter, in his imagination. 
Sleepy appeared, dragged along by the lively 
and vivacious girl who stood next to base- 
ball in heart. After them came Reddy 
and Heady, one on either side of the same 
girl. They had quarreled over her until, to 
avoid a scene, she had decided to go along 
with both. 

History was about to be left out of the parade 
in his solemn determination to finish his speech ; 

Vo. XXV.— 125. 


his 


ACCEPTED THE 


BOY'S CHALLENGE GRACEFULLY.” 


into line just before the rest of the crowd paired 
off and followed in the wake of the Dozen. 

So they went, sons and daughters, mothers 
and fathers, sisters, cousins, and aunts, new 
members, and all; and they marched up-stairs 
and down-stairs, and through all the rooms, and 
in a long string around the running-track. The 
hearts of the Dozen were beating like tenor 
drums with rapturous delight, and the band 
was playing as it had never played before — 
why, it kept on the key almost half the time! 

When the triumphal procession had thus 
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marched all about the club-house, the crowd 
gathered on the main gymnasium floor to hear 
a lot of speeches and see a lot of wonderful 
gymnastic feats by the Dozen, and to perform 
some wonderful feats itself in the stowing away 
of ice-cream and cakes, not to mention lemonade 
colored pink for the occasion. 

Then the Dozen got together in the center 
of the floor, and gave three cheers for everything 
they could think of, until, to celebrate the end 
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of the old year and the beginning of the new, 
they gave a great and glorious club cheer, that 
roared up to a grand climax and broke out like 
a sky-rocket : 

(rah! 
ri! 
ro! 
ray! 
row! 


“ Lay-krim! Lay-krim! Lay-krim! Hoo-< 





/ roo!” 
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A BOY’S RECOLLECTION OF 


THE GREAT CHICAGO FIRE. 


By CHARLES F. W. MIELATz. 


“CLANG! clang! clang!” 

“ Fire!” 

That is what I heard on Saturday night, Oc- 
tober 8, 1871, as, with two other boys, I came 
out of a theater. When we reached the side- 
walk we saw the engines and other fire appa- 
ratus tearing along Madison Street toward the 
west. We set off apace after them. The fire 
proved to be just west of Madison Street, on 
Wells Street, now called Fifth Avenue. It was 
in a large double five-story brick building, the 
first floor of which was occupied by a grocer’s 


shop. We boys succeeded in getting a place 
in the front line of the crowd opposite the burn- 
ing building, and gave ourselves up to a leisurely 
enjoyment of the sight. 

Many sidewalks in Chicago at that time were 
built of wood, as they are to some extent even at 
the present day. As Chicago has been raised 
bodily out of the mud, the operation of building 
a street was begun by first making retaining 
walls on the line of the curb up to the desired 
grade, and then filling in between. The space 
left between the retaining walls and the building- 
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line, twelve or fourteen feet, was generally used 
as a coal-cellar. Two-inch planks, laid one 
on the retaining wall. and the other on the 
sill of the house opposite, with a brace or two 
in the middle, formed the primitive sidewalk. 

As I have 
said already, 
we three boys 
had managed 
to worm our 
way to the 
front of the 
crowd. But 
the fire soon 
began to get 
monotonous. 
It was one of 
those unsatis- 
factory fires 
that “go up” 
chiefly in 
smoke. I was 
about to say 
something of 
the sort to the 
boys, with a 
gentle _—ihint 
that we move 
on,whenthere 
was behind us 
asuddencom- 
motion,which 
in a moment 
broke out into 
shrieks and 
groans as the 
crowd disap- 
peared into 
the cellar be- 
low. The 
weight of the 
pushing and 
struggling 
mass of peo- 
ple had quite 
broken down 
the support 
of the inner edge of the sidewalk. Some one 
seized me as we went down, and I threw my 
hands out, catching the end of the planks, and 





holding on for dear life. I had just succeeded 
in wriggling myself free from the clutch of the 
man who held me, when a light in the sky 
caught my eye. 

The French artist Doré, in his most fantas- 


THE RAIN OF FIRE 
tic moments, could never have depicted a rain 


of fire like the one I then beheld. The sky 
was filled with it. It fell on the just and the 
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“THE HATS FLEW UP INTO THE AIR LIKE SPRAY.” 


unjust alike, with unrelenting fury. In an in 
stant it flashed across my mind that there wz 

another fire, that it was near and hot, and th: 

it was time to go. Everything about me was 
in a tumult. Even the firemen forgot for ; 
moment what they were doing, and by mistak: 
turned a stream of water into the tangle of 
humanity struggling in the coal-cellar. 

I shouted to my companions to follow, and 
darted off in the direction from which the 
sparks were coming. Whether they heard me 
or not, I do not know;; in fact, I have never 
seen nor heard of one of them since. 

As it may seem strange that a boy should be 
rushing aimlessly about to fires, without let or 
hindrance, I am forced to explain, in all hu- 
mility, that in a moment of thwarted wishes I 
had taken it upon myself to run away from 
home, and for the time I was living in lodg- 
ings in Chicago, very much my own master. 
The moral that adorns this tale lies in the fact 
that I here hold myself up as an awful exam- 
ple of what may happen under such circum- 
stances. 

It did not take me long to find that the fire 
was on the West Side, and that the nearest way 
to it was across the Adams Street Bridge, to- 
ward which I made my way at the top of my 
speed. I made such good time that when I 
reached the bridge there was no one in sight 
but the tenders, who were hard at work sprin- 
kling the bridge with water. 

At Adams and Canal streets a sight never to 
be forgotten burst upon me. The fire had started 
in the shavings-box of a planing-mill on Canal 
Street, between Jackson and Van Buren streets. 
It was burning at a tremendous rate. Awn- 
ings, set on fire by falling sparks, were in flames 
all along Canal Street and for several blocks 
north of the fire, and men and women were 
frantically tearing them down. In Canal Street, 
lumber, piled before the mill, was already on 
fire, and the street was impassable. As the 
smoke was getting thicker and thicker, I had 
to go west to Clinton Street and south to Van 
Buren Street to get to the windward of the 
burning buildings. 

Gradually I worked my way to the approach 
of the Van Buren Street Bridge, from which I 
had a good view of the blaze. The fire next 
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spread east across Canal Street to a lumber- 
yard. Through the lumber-yard ran the tracks 
of the Chicago, Alton, and St. Louis, and the 
Pittsburg and Fort Wayne railways, with nu- 
merous side-tracks where empty cars were 
standing. These helped to feed the flames. 

I realized that I was looking at an extraor- 
dinary fire; and I must say that, in my heart, 
I felt a thrill of glad- 
ness that, since the fire 
had to be, I was there 
to see it. There were 
some things, however, 
that took the edge off 
my enjoyment. Not 
far from where I stood 
there was a pile of lum- 
ber, on the top of which 
stood several firemen 
directing a hose-pipe. 
Suddenly, without a 
moment’s warning, the 
lumber began to sway, 
and, with one resound- 
ing crash, toppled over 
into the river. Fortu- 
nately, the firemen 
were picked up by the 
crew of a towboat that 
lay near. 

The two blocks 
bounded on the north 
by Adams Street, on 
the west by Clinton 
Street, and on the east 
by the south branch of 
the Chicago River were 
burned. Jackson Street 
was cleaned out from 
Canal to Clinton, and 
Canal Street, too, from 
Adams to Van Buren 
onthesouth. Curiously 
enough, a row of wood- 
en buildings two stories 
high, shops below and 
tenements above, extending from Canal to 
Clinton streets, and facing south on Van Buren 
Street, remained intact. All of the buildings 
on the east side of Clinton Street and north as 
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far as the south side of Adams Street were in 
ruins, as were those on the south side of Adams 
Street almost to the river. 

I was so carried away by excitement that I 
lost all count of time until I became conscious 
that the newsboys were calling the familiar 
“ Ex-tr-ry! Full account of the fire!” Then I 
awoke to the fact that I was both tired and hun- 





“a TONGUE OF FLAME SHOT OUT, ROLLED ACROSS THE STREET, AND KINDLED A BARREL, 
WITH IT A SHOWER OF BOOTS AND SHOES.” 


(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


gry. There were a few pennies in my pocket, 
and it was not long before I was munching a 
roll. Then I hurried to my lodgings, dropped 
into bed, and was sound asleep in a moment. 
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Taking things as they came, in the careless 
way of boys, I had not stopped to consider the 
extent of the destruction I had just seen. I 
never could have dreamed that, serious as they 
were, the events of the Saturday night fire 
furnished a mere prelude to the great fire which 
broke out on Sunday evening, October 9g, the 
story of whose ruin of life and property sent a 
shock through the length and breadth of the 
land. 

It was ten o’clock at night when I awoke. 
The first thing that struck me was an oppres- 
sion that seemed to foretell some disaster; the 
next was the sound of a vast moving crowd — 
the confused noise of many people hurrying 
by. I rushed over to the window, and peered 
through the slats of the blinds. The sky was 
red with that ominous redness which denotes a 
great fire. The noises in the street became 
gradually distinguishable. Men were shouting 
to one another, and by and by an engine, that 
had already gone far beyond its regular circuit, 
came to a standstill in front of the house. Its 
horses had given out. 

I hurriedly dressed, and went to look for the 
people with whom I was lodging. There was 
no one to be found, and the house was locked 
up; so 1 joined the crowd in the street. By 
the glare in the sky, I could see that the fire 
was in the same part of the town as the one 
of the night before. 

Every one was very still. An awed sense 
of a terrible danger was upon us all. I took 
up my march, the second time in twenty-four 
hours, and arrived at the northern edge of the 
Saturday night fire just as the new one reached 
the southern limit. The way it made short 
work of the row of wooden buildings saved the 
night before was terrifying. The flames crossed 
the gap left by the two blocks burned out on 
Saturday as though it were a space ten feet 
wide. 

As the fire seemed to be traveling north, I 
thought it best to keep near the Adams Street 
Bridge,.as that would be a means of escape in 
case the flames became too warm. It soon did 
become too warm, and every one, spurred on 
by the same thought, started across the bridge 
at once, causing a jam that made progress slow 
and difficult. While we were on the bridge, 
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the fire crossed the river about one block to the 
south. Stone and iron buildings went down 
before it as easily as dust is driven before the 
wind. At Adams and Market streets there 
were gas-works with huge gasometers. People 
were in a frenzy of fear at the danger of an ex- 
plosion ; but holes were hastily cut in the tops 
of the tanks and the gas was allowed to escape, 
and so the danger was avoided. 

I was carried along with the crowd, which 
was moving north and toward the Madison 
Street Bridge. No one seemed to be going 
north of Madison Street; but the crowd was 
great, and as it looked as if the fire was going 
on up the west side of the river, I thought I 
would try for the north side by way of Wells 
Street Bridge ; so I trudged on in that direction. 
Going north on Market Street, I overtook a 
number of men and women carrying their 
household goods into the Washington Street 
tunnel. 

I found there was no chance of getting through 
by the way I had chosen, and I went east on 
Washington Street to Wells Street, only to find 
that the fire was there almost as soon as I. 
Then I broke into a run, the fire following at 
my heels. Once, for a few moments, I thought 
it was all over with me. The flames sprang 
from the middle of the block, on the east side 
of Wells Street between Washington and Ran- 
dolph, to the middle of the block between Ran- 
dolph and Lake streets. Here a remarkable 
thing happened. At the northwest corner of 
Wells and Lake streets I stopped for a moment 
to catch my breath and to look back. At the 
southeast corner there was a boot and shoe shop, 
which had a glass front on the rear alley, similar 
to that on the street front, but not so elaborate. 
The fire struck this alley front with a force that 
swept the boots and shoes through the shop and 
into the street in a flash. A tongue of flame 
shot out, rolled across the street, and kindled a 
tar-kettle and a barrel, such as pavers use, bring- 
ing with it a shower of boots and shoes. Almost 
at the same instant the fire threw itself against a 
hat-factory, a few doors east of the boot and 
shoe shop. It hit the rear of the building with the 
same impelling force, and the hats flew up into 
the air like spray. 

Evidently it was not safe to tarry here, so I 
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started for the bridge on a run, only to find a 
mob there through which it was not possible 
for a boy to force his way. There was only 
one other chance of escape, and that was the 
Lasalle Street Tunnel. 
There was not a mo- 
ment to lose; at any in- 
stant even that avenue 
might be cut off. 

I made a dash forthe 

The 
crowd 


tunnel entrance. 
panic-stricken 
did not seem to know 
which way toturn. To 
the east the fire was al- 
ready dangerously near 
the river; to the west 
it proved too quick, I 
think, for a good many 
who had tried to cross 
Wells Street Bridge; 
and it was coming up 
Lasalle Street at a ter- 
rific pace. I rushed 
for the tunnel, when a 
man jumped forward 
and caught me, saying: 
“ Don’t go in there. 
It is full of furniture, 
and youwillbecaught.” 
I asked him what he 
was going to do, but he 
could not say; so I 
broke away from him, 
and plunged into the 
cavern, tumbling head 
over heels into a heap 
of furniture. My shins 
were barked and my 
hands cut, but I felt that 
my only hope was to 
push on ahead. A few 
others followed me. 
Lasalle Street Tunnel had ventilating towers 
at the edge of the river. When I reached the 
first one, I looked up and saw the red glare 
I kept on, fighting my way through 
When I 


IN THE TUNNEL. 


overhead. 
the piled-up furniture in the darkness, 


was, as I supposed, about half-way through the 
tunnel, I looked back. 


Flames and sparks were 
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falling through the ventilating towers. Then I 
knew it was a struggle for life in sober earnest, 
and, in spite of falls, cuts, and bruises, I panted 
onand on for what seemed to me hours and hours. 


THE GREAT 


TOWERS.” 


Finally I reached the north end of the tun- 
nel; but I never stopped until I got to the com- 
parative safety of Kinzie Street, and from there 
I saw that a cloud of smoke was pouring sullenly 
out of the tunnel’s mouth. At the same time I 
noticed that the day was beginning to dawn, and 
as my lodgings were on the North Side, I be- 
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thought me of my own belongings, and turned the street from the opposite direction. For an 
toward home, thinking to save what I could. instant I was at a loss what to do. I finally 
started to the east again, as no 
one else seemed going that way, 
thinking to make a detour of 
the block, and enter the house 
from the rear. Every house on 
Indiana Street was deserted. 
When I was half-way down the 
block, the fire swept down La- 
salle Street, burning so furiously 
that I turned right about face, 
and fled back to take my chances 
with the crowd. Just as I 
swung around, a sheet of flame 





rolled between two buildings, as 
if a curtain had been thrown 
across the street; and again 
I thought my hour had come. 
There was no time to wait to 
see what the flame was going 
to do; in that direction lay the 
only chance for safety, so I made 
a spurt for it, and got through 
justin tme. Somehow, I man- 
aged to struggle through the 
crowd, farther on, and to make 
my way to the West Side, which 





the fire had not reached. 
Finally, [reached Blue Island 
Avenue, in the southwestern 
part of the city. One sleeve was 
torn out of my coat; shoes or 
stockings I had none; my trou- 
sers were a wreck; my shirt did 
not deserve the name. In one 
hand was a boot which I must 
have picked up at the shop on 
the corner of Lake and Wells 
streets, and in the other was a 
book printed in Hebrew, about F 
which I couldremember nothing. ; 
I had forty cents in money, 





any number of cuts and bruises, 
and a hunger that was over- L: 





powering. There was no place 


A CLOUD OF SMOKE WAS POURING OUT OF THE TUNNEL’S MOUTH.” where one could buy anything to 

eat, and of how I got along for 

Once within sight of the house, I could not the few days before the relief department was 
reach it, for a dense crowd was surging through organized, I have no recollection. 
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LATIN OR ROMAN? 


By Joe Sracy. 


“ CHARLEY,” asked little Lotty, the other day, 
when her twelve-year-old brother was studying 
his Latin lesson, “did anybody ever speak 
Latin for real?” 

“To be sure they did,” returned Charley, 
grandly ; “it was the language of ancient 
Rome.” 

“Oh!” said Lotty, much impressed. 

Soon she looked up from her dolly again. 

“Charley, I should think they should ’a’ 
spoken Roman in Rome. Why did n’t they ?” 

“ Because they did n’t want to,” answered 
Charley, not exactly knowing what else to say. 

“Oh. But — Charley!” 

“ Well, what is it ?” 

“ Where was Lat?” 

“Where was what, you little chatter-box ? ” 

“Why, Zat, where they talked Latin, you 
know.” 

“Oh, go down-stairs, and don’t bother 
me!” exclaimed the puzzled young gentleman. 
“Don’t you see I ’m trying to study my 
lesson ?. Run down and play with Jenny.” 


Lotty went, like a dutiful little sister. But 
that evening Master Charles, who had had a 
talk with the teacher after school, took the child 
on his lap, and asked her if she remembered 
what she had asked him in the morning. 

“T asked you for candy,” answered Lotty, 
quickly. 

“Yes, I know you did. But what else? 
Don’t you remember, you wanted to know 
where the Latin language came from ?” 

“Oh, yes; so I did.” 


“Well, Lotty, it was originally spoken by 


the Latins, a people of ancient Latium, in 
Italy, and afterward introduced into the Ro- 
man Empire.” 

Lotty nodded brightly, and ran off to kiss 
papa for good night. 

Noble Charles ! 

Well, both of them had learned something 
that day, so there was no harm done; but the 
teacher did not know it was Lotty’s inquiring 
young mind he was admiring when he patted 
Master Charley’s head. 





SOME P’S AND Q’S. 


By ELizABETH CARPENTER. 


Pray, little lads and lasses gay, 
One lesson do not lose: 

As through the world you wend your way, 
Oh, mind your P’s and Q’s! 


For while P stands for pears and plums, 
For pleasantness and plays, 

For patience and for promptitude, 
For peace, politeness, praise : 


Yet, lackaday! it leads in pert, 
In pinches, pests, and pain, 
Perverse, and petulant, and pry, 

And also in profane! 


VoL. XXV.— 126. 


Q stands for Quaker quietness, 
For quinces, quality, 

For quickness, and for queenliness, 
For quaint, and quittance free. 


But then, it heralds quake, and quail, 
And querulous — indeed, 

All quibbles, quarrels, quips, and quirks, 
And quacks, it serves at need. 


Then watch them, little maids and men; 
For folks will soon excuse 

Full many a fault and foible, when 
You mind your P’s and Q’s. 
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THE FLOWER CIRCUS. 





By OLIveER HERFORD. 





THE flowers in the dell 
Once gave a circus show; 
And as I know them well, - 
They asked if I would go 
As their especial guest. 
“Quite charmed!” said I, and so 
Put on my very best 
Frock-coat and shiny hat, 
And my embroidered vest 
And wonderful cravat ; 
In fact, no end of style, 
For it is, as you know, 
But once in a great while 
The flowers give a show. 


They gave me a front seat, 
The very nicest there— 

A bank of violets sweet 
And moss and maiden-hair. 

’T was going to be a treat— 
I felt it in the air. 
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As martial music crashed 

From a trained trumpet-vine, 
Into the ring there dashed 

A beauteous columbine! 
With airy grace she strode 

Her wild horse-chestnut steed. 
I held my breath, she rode 

With such terrific speed. 
They brought a cobweb ring, 

And lightly she jumped through it. 
(A very dangerous thing; 

How did she learn to do it?) 




















THE FLOWER CIRCUS. 
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I cried, “ Brava! Encore 
Until she ’d jumped through nine, 
Each higher than before. 
(I tell you, it was fine!) 
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Then Jack-in-»ulpit— who 
From out his lofty place 
Announced what each would do— 
Cried, “ Next there comes a race.” 
Two Scarlet Runners flew 
Three times the ring around, 
And with a crown of dew 
The winner’s head was crowned. 


A booby race, for fun, 


Came next (the || 
prize was 7N \ \\ 
cheaper). 4 


Trailing Arbutus won 
Over Virginia ~ f 
Creeper. 
Then came the world-famed six, 
The Johnny-jump-up Brothers, 
Who did amazing tricks, 
Each funnier than the others. 
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A Spider, in mid-air 
(Engaged at great expense), 
On tight-thread gossamer 
Danced with a skill immense! 


“p> 


A dashing young Green Blade, 
Who quickly followed suit, 

An exhibition made 
Of how young blades can shoot. 
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There were Harebell ringers, too, 
Who played delightful tunes, 
And trained Dog-violets, who 
Did antics, like buffoons. 
All these and more were there — 
Too many for narration ; 
But nothing could compare 
With the last “Great Sensation.” 


I never shall forget, 

Though I should live an age 
The sight of Mignonette 

Within the Lion’s cage. 
I seem to see them yet: 

The Lion, yellow-haired, 
And smiling Mignonette, 

Not one bit scared — for why on 
Earth should she fear her pet, 

Her dear, tame Dandelion ? 








BATTLING WITH WRECKS AND DERELICTS. 





By Gustav Kossé. 





A STRANDED vessel is not a menace to navi- 
gation, and is therefore left severely alone; but 
a wreck sunk in a few fathoms of water, in 
the track of coastwise shipping, is a danger- 
ous obstruction. The large, heavy masts of a 
sunken coaster might rip up the bottom of a 
colliding vessel, and a ledge of rock would not 
be more fatal than the submerged hull. In 
one year the United States Hydrographic Office, 
which is a branch of the Bureau of Navigation 
of the Navy Department, has received nearly 
two thousand reports of wrecks and danger- 
ous obstructions, and ordered the destruction 
of as many of these as was practicable. This 
work is done with torpedoes. After the explo- 
sion there is no torpedo left, but there is also 
no wreck. 

It is impossible to say how much damage has 
been done by collision with wrecks and dere- 
licts, as ships abandoned at sea are called. 
Sunken wrecks are hidden dangers. The sky 
may be clear and the sea-way light; they smite 
the unsuspecting victim from the depths, and 
add one more to those disasters which are the 
more tragic for the awful mystery that sur- 
rounds them. During the seven years from 
1887 to 1894 forty-five such collisions — nine, 
or nearly one fourth, resulting in total loss, the 
others in great damage — were reported to the 
United States hydrographer. Of the nine fatal 
collisions, five were with wrecks, and four with 
derelicts. 

The “Yantic,” the “ Despatch,” and the 
dynamite cruiser “‘ Vesuvius” are among the ves- 
sels of the United States navy which have most 
actively waged war upon sunken wrecks. The 
U.S. S. “San Francisco” also has the honor of 
having destroyed a derelict, in which operation 
she was, however, obliged to resort to all usual 
methods of naval attack except boarding —tor- 
pedoes, ramming, and shelling. Captain Crown- 
inshield, when commanding the “ Kearsarge,” 


removed a curious obstruction to navigation, off 
Cape May. A schooner was reported sunk there 
in twelve fathoms of water. Captain Crownin- 
shield was surprised, on reaching the spot, to find 
the hee/s of two masts — not the upper, but the 
lower ends — protruding fifteen feet above water. 
In some inconceivable manner, these masts must 
have become unstepped from a sunken vessel, 
and the heels had swung up, the ends of the 
spars being held down by the rigging. One 
mast was shattered with torpedoes, the other 
pulled out by the Kearsarge and then destroyed. 
It was not necessary to break up the hull, as 
there was enough water above it. 

The Vesuvius was very successful as a 
wreck-destroyer. Some of the obstructions are 
difficult to locate. The same wreck may be 
reported in three different positions by as many 
different vessels; and with so many clues to 
follow, it is not easy to run down the game. 
The Vesuvius has found a wreck with only two 
feet of spar protruding above water — and two 
feet of spar sticking out of the broad Atlantic 
is rather like the traditional needle in the 
haystack. 

The torpedoes used in blowing up wrecks 
are rectangular in shape, and hold thirty-four 
pounds of guncotton. The electrical apparatus 
with which they are touched off is heavy; and 
this, combined with the danger of staving the 
boats on a submerged spar or other wreckage, 
makes the work difficult. The torpedo is usu- 
ally attached to the spar with a bowline, and 
allowed to slide down the mast as far as it will 
travel, for the rigging generally obstructs the 
first one. The boat then pulls off about two 
hundred feet, an officer presses the button, and 
— bang! there is a column of water, and a 
shower of mud, splinters, and stunned and dead 
fish of all kinds. Sometimes it is necessary to 
explode a dozen torpedoes before the masts are 
destroyed, the operation lasting all day. One 
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wreck was even blown up at night by the aid 
of a search-light. 

Derelicts are “beasts” to destroy. The 
word I place in quotation-marks was used by 
a naval officer, and well expresses the dread 
in which seafarers stand of these floating 
wrecks, which drift hither and thither with 
wind and current. Woe to the ship across 
whose track moves the drifting derelict, in the 
darkness of the night, or in a fog! It is doubt- 
ful if a lookout could sight her in time to avoid 
collision, except on a clear day. A crash, a cry, 
the gurgling of inrushing water —the flagless 
pirate has done its work, and there is another 
“ missing ship.” 

If a derelict is full of lumber, she is like a rock. 
If water-logged, these silent freebooters cannot 
be sunk unless broken in such a manner that 
the cargo is released. Fire has been found 
effective in destroying derelicts. It was suc- 
cessful in all but four cases in forty-five. One 
of the failures was with the “ Fannie E. Wol- 
ston,” an American schooner, one of the most re- 
markable derelicts of which we have record. She 
was abandoned October 15, 1891, between the 
capes of Virginia and Hatteras. She drifted 
about half-way across the Atlantic (the Hydro- 
graphic Office received numerous reports of her), 
her course veering to the south, until she was 
about opposite Madeira. There she zigzagged 
until February, 1893. Then she drifted south 
until May of that year. From May until early 
in 1894 she was drifting toward the Bahamas. 
February 1 she was about north of Nassau. 
On the pilot chart for June, 1894, she is 
located on the eastern border of the Gulf 
Stream and southeast of Cape Matteras. In 
June, 1894, she had been a derelict g50 days, 
and had drifted over 7000 miles, the longest 
track of the kind on record, to find herself 
within a few miles, comparatively speaking, of 
the point at which she was abandoned. 

Other remarkably long drifts are those of the 
schooners “ W. L. White,” 5910 miles, and the 
“Wyer G. Sargent,” about 5500 miles. The 
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ship “ Frederick B. Taylor” was in June, 1892, 
cut in two by a steamer not far from the port 
of New York. For a number of months both 
bow and stern were reported as derelicts, the 
bow having been seen by passing vessels forty- 
seven times, and the stern twenty times. The 
latter finally went ashore on Wells Beach, 
and the former appears to have sunk. For a 
vessel to become a derelict is bad enough ; for 
it to become two derelicts is going a little too 
far! 

The derelict with which the U. S. S. San 
Francisco had an encounter was the three- 
master “ Drisko,” of two hundred and forty- 
eight tons, lumber-laden and water-logged — 
one of those “ floating rocks” on which almost 
any colliding vessel would split. Three 34- 
pound guncotton torpedoes, which could be 
depended upon to send a stanch new ship 
to the bottom, were placed under the Drisko’s 
keel and exploded. They did do considerable 
damage, but they left the derelict still afloat. 
Five more torpedoes were then exploded under 
her keel. These broke her back and frames, 
but she still floated. The San Francisco then 
resorted to that manceuver which is as rare 
as it is decisive in naval battles—she rammed 
the derelict. The blow broke the Drisko into 
two parts; her cargo floated out, and she com- 
menced to sink. The battle had now raged all 
day, and, as night was closing in, the victori- 
ous war-ship fired a few shells into the derelict’s 
stern, scattering the fragments, and resumed 
her course to Key West. 

The positions of dangerous wrecks and dere- 
licts, according to the latest advices from ship- 
masters who have sighted them, are carefully 
noted on the pilot charts which the Hydro- 
graphic Office issues each month, and a sur- 
prising number of these dangerous obstructions 
are charted. Many skippers are thus put on 
their guard. The destruction of dangerous 
wrecks and derelicts is as truly a work for the 
benefit of humanity as is the maintenance of 
our lighthouse and life-saving services. 








THE “TRITON’S” CHASE AFTER A DERELICT. 


By KaTeE Upson CLARK. 


ALL visitors to Bermuda know the lively 
tug “ Triton.” Many of them go on board of 
her, sooner or later. And at the time of this 
story, several years ago, they all liked her sun- 
burned and “ most captainly ” captain, Thomas 
McAdam. 

Not so many, however, were acquainted with 
Thomas McAdam, Jr., the sixteen-year-old son 
of the captain, though he was quite as well 
worth knowing, in his way, as his father. Cap- 
tain McAdam was short and thick-set ; but his 
wife was a Douglas—and every boy who has 
read Scott knows that the Douglases are a tall 
race. Therefore it was not strange that Thomas 
McAdam, Jr., was, even when he was not fully 
grown, an inch or more taller than his father. 
He was a strong, level-headed fellow, too, and 
had won many prizes in those school sports of 
Bermuda over which the governor and other 
high dignitaries, with various noble ladies, pre- 
side once a year. Indeed, Thomas McAdam, 
Jr., was one of those favored boys who received 
a silver cup from the fair hands of the Princess 
Louise during her memorable stay on the isl- 
ands — that golden era to all true Bermudians! 

The captain had brought up Tom to under- 
stand the Triton thoroughly, and to study pro- 
foundly the chart of the dangerous Bermudian 
waters. This chart hung always upon the 
sitting-room wall of the comfortable McAdam 
homestead in Paget. Indeed, even the youngest 
of the eight bright McAdam children knew 
something, by the time he was three years old, 
of Stagg’s Channel, and Grassy Bay, and Tim- 
lins’ Narrows, and Harrington Sound; and 
every one of them swam by instinct the mo- 
ment he was tossed by his nurse into the gleam- 
ing blue waters of Hamilton harbor, on the 
beautiful shore of which they lived. 

One Sunday evening, Captain McAdam 
came home in much excitement. 


“ The ‘ Trinidad’ has just got in from New 
York,” he said; “and not twenty miles west of 
St. George’s they sighted the derelict ‘ Mariana.’ 
It ’s a lumber wreck, like most of ’em, and it ’s 
worth a pretty penny. Captain Fraser said it was 
a scratch that they did n’t run right into her. 
She ’s low in the water. That ’s what all the 
boats say that have seen her, and there must 
have been half a dozen of ’em inside of a year, 
that I know of. It ’s been two years, now, 
since she was lost, but she slips off so light 
and easy that nobody can catch her.” 

“Are you going to try for her, father?” 
asked Tom, eagerly. 

“Somebody ought to,” replied his father, 
evasively. “She ’ll break up some good ship, 
if something is n’t done.” 

“ You have caught derelicts with the Triton, 
have n’t you?” 

“Yes, but not within the last three or four 
years. Before I bought her, seven years ago, 
the man who owned her made a regular busi- 
ness of hunting derelicts, and he did well. 
There was n’t so much doing between here 
and St. George’s in those days. If I hadn't 
got to go down to St. David’s to-morrow with 
stores for the lighthouse, I believe I ’d start out 
myself, and look for the Mariana. Whoever 
goes had better go quickly, or else the old hulk 
will float away.” 

“ How fast does she go?” 

“ Oh, faster or slower, according to the winds 
and currents. She may be a hundred miles 
away by this time, and, again, she may be close 
by. It won’t cost much to look for her a day 
or two—and I might start before daybreak 
Tuesday. Let ’s see, that ’s the first of April. 
Maybe the first of April is n’t exactly the best 
day to start, but I fancy it won’t make much 
difference.” The jolly captain laughed. 

“You ’ll take me, won’t you ?” Tom begged. 
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“You ’d be more bother than help, I ’m 
afraid,” grumbled his father. 

“You ‘ll need some extra man,” pleaded 
Tom, “and I ’m stronger than most of the men.” 

The captain gave a great guffaw, and growled 
out, not unkindly, that he would “think about 
it,’ which was the most encouraging thing he 
could have said, for Tom knew that it meant 
a virtual consent. 

But that afternoon, when the Triton returned 
from St. George’s, the good captain was in no 
condition to talk of derelicts, much less to start 
out in chase of one. Just as he was leaving 
the tug, a piece of iron had fallen on his foot, 
and had crushed it cruelly. He had to be 
brought home on a stretcher, and the doctor 
said that fever and worse things might set in if 
the captain were allowed the least excitement. 
He must be quiet for a week, at least. He 
must n’t even talk. 

Well, the search for the derelict would have 
to be given up; but — that seemed a great pity. 
Tom turned the matter over and over in his 
mind while he was rowing across the harbor 
to Hamilton, after supper, to do an errand for 
his mother. He decided that, as soon as his 
errand was done, he would go and see Jerry 
since. Jerry had been the engineer of the 
Triton, lo, these many years, and was one of 
the most faithful and efficient workmen to be 
found anywhere, though his face was as black 
as coal. 

Tom drew up close beside the Trinidad, which 
was not even yet entirely unloaded. Groups of 
stevedores and sailors were scattered around 
everywhere, working leisurely and talking in- 
dustriously, after the true Bermudian fashion. 
Tom pricked up his ears, and lingered a little 
about a knot of men who were discussing the 
derelict. 

“She ’s a bad lot!” declared one red-faced 
old sailor. “She and her sort do more harm 
than all the storms. Blow her up, I say! Why 
can’t the admiral order out a gunboat to run 
her down, and blow her up?” 

“ But she ’s worth saving, they say,” sug- 
gested another. 

“Saving!” exclaimed the first sailor, with a 
sneer. “ There ’s lots of talk about saving these 
derelicts and makin’ money on ’em. But these 


folks that talk so glib don’t know what it is to 
save a derelict. J know. It’s hunt and hunt 
for days and days, and then find her by a mite 
of a stick above water— rest of it all under, 
deceitful as mud. Oh, I ’ve tackled the slimy 
things, again and again— seaweeds and crawly 
critters all over ’em!” 

Tom moved away, more excited than ever 
on the subject of the derelict. He did the 
errand for his mother; then he started for 
Jerry Bince’s. It was n’t far, and he was there 
in three minutes. 

Jerry and his wife were seated on their com- 
fortable porch, while a large number of woolly- 
headed young Binces disported themselves in 
the dooryard. Jake Bince, the eldest son, was 
Jerry’s stoker and general assistant on board the 
Triton — a fine young fellow of twenty-one or 
two. He was down at the pier now, cleaning 
up the Triton after her day’s run. 

“Too bad yo’ father got hurt, sonny,” re- 
marked Jerry, after he had assured himself there 
was no emergency in the McAdam family 
which had forced Tom to come to him. 

Tom assented gloomily, and waited a mo- 
ment before making another remark. Then he 
ventured cautiously : “ Somebody ought to pick 
up that derelict, Jerry.” 

“ Jes’ so, honey. Tug ’s all a-ready, boat- 
hooks an’ ropes an’ everything; but yo’ paw 
ain’t fit for no such job now, honey.” 

“ But the Mariana ’ll drift away if something 
is n’t done right off. When my father comes to 
himself, I believe he ’ll be mad to think no- 
thing has been done. Why can’t we go, Jerry, 
just the same as he planned, only I ’ll be cap- 
tain instead of him ?” 

“You, honey? You be Captain Mc- 
Adam !” chuckled Jerry, mightily tickled with 
the idea. 

“T ’d like to know why not?” demanded 
Tom, with spirit. “ Don’t I know every turn 
in the harbor and every opening in the reefs? 
And what I don’t know, you and Jake do. 
And who else was going ?” 

“Well, your paw laid in to take the two 
Simpson boys an’ Samson Sizer.” 

“ Then I say we go!” cried Tom, who knew 
all these young men well, and had implicit con- 
fidence in them. “If you ‘ll stand by me, 
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Jerry, I ‘ll talk it over with my mother, and 
I ’m just sure she ’ll let us go; and my father 
never would find fault with anything she says. 
So it ’s as good as settled, is n’t it?” 

“Well, honey,” responded the old man, 
cautiously, “ you know it takes a right smart 
of coal, an’ there ’s all us wages; an’ if you 
don’t grab no lumber —” 

“Why, then, we sha’n’t lose any more than 
would have been lost anyway,” persisted Tom, 
logically ; “ and if we find anything —” 

“’T ain’t but a chance,” Jerry reminded 
him. “For twenty that goes out hunting 
derelicts, ’t ain’t more ’n one as finds anything, 
honey.” ‘ 

But Tom went home, ten minutes later, with 
the understanding that, unless he returned to 
say that his mother opposed the project, Jerry 
would be ready to steer the Triton out of the 
harbor, with all the party on board as origi- 
nally made up by Captain McAdam, at break 
of day next morning. 

Mrs. McAdam was at first rather doubtful of 
the wisdom of carrying out such an expensive 
plan without the clear-headed and quick-witted 
captain in command ; but she had great confi- 
dence in Jerry Bince, and, to tell the truth, 
she had a good deal in Tom. After all, it 
would not cost so very much, and she appre- 
hended no special danger with such men and 
such an outfit on board. The outcome of the 
whole was that by breakfast-time the next 
morning the original plan was carried out, 
and the Triton, abundantly provisioned, and 
carrying everything which could possibly be 
needed for such an expedition, was well out 
into the open sea, headed for the point near 
which the derelict was last seen. 

It was a glorious spring day. There was a 
brisk wind, which cleared the horizon of 
everything that might impede the view. 
No better weather could have been wished 
for the Triton’s purpose; and the little party 
were in high spirits. By the middle of the 
forenoon they had been long out of sight of 
land, and only an occasional sail loomed across 
the brilliant horizon. Two good glasses were 
kept sweeping the view, fore and aft, every 
moment. All watched for a while with great 
zeal; but by and by those who were not at the 
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glasses fell off and enjoyed surreptitious little 
naps in odd corners till they were called for 
in their turns. Jerry and Jake, of course, 
never left their posts at the engine and the 
helm for a moment, unless some capable sub- 
stitute relieved them. At noon they all drank 
some coffee, which Jake had prepared with 
great skill, and ate a “snack.” Then they re- 
turned to their watch. 

The “long, bright afternoon died slowly over 
the sea.” Only the most commonplace sights 
greeted their weary eyes, which ached from the 
glitter of the sun. ‘Tom pretended to be brave, 
as if he had n’t expected anything, all along, 
only he “thought they ought to go, in order to 
carry out his father’s plans”; but, in fact, every 
heart on board was pretty heavy. 

“I s’pose you know, honey, it ’s April Fools’ 
Day,” Jerry remarked to Tom, who, having 
just taken his turn at the glass, was wandering 
dismally around the engine. 

“Well, my father would say it was a fools’ 
day, if there was n’t any April about it,” re- 
joined Tom, lugubriously. In truth, he had 
not thought once all day of the date, though 
he remembered now that his father had laughed 
about it when the derelict was first mentioned 
at home. 

By three o’clock Jerry advised turning back. 
They were to return by a different course, but 
they all felt as if the search were virtually aban- 
doned. Still, they kept at the glasses faithfully. 
There was not much talking. Those men of 
the crew who were not actually at work were 
silent and gloomy, or dozed behind some con- 
venient coil of rope on the deck. 

Supper-time came and went, and still there 
were no developments in the form of derelicts. 
Soon there was no light save from the stars and 
their own lanterns. There was n’t much use in 
looking out. 

Suddenly a shiver ran through the tug from 
stem to stern. Everybody knew that the course 
had been precipitately changed. Jerry came 
running out from his little house in dismay. 
They all rushed breathiessly forward. 

Jake’s tongue seemed to be paralyzed at first, 
but he presently recovered enough to stammer 
out: “Do you see that boat?”— pointing 
ahead. “I nearly ran into it. There ain’t a 
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sign of a light on her, and she moves as still as 
death.” 

They all strained their eyes through the 
darkness, and discerned readily a shape beckon- 
ing out of the gloom. It looked vast and un- 
earthly, but they all knew it must be a four- 
masted schooner or a large sloop, and that it 
looked so large only because they were literally 
almost under its hull. 

“ Ahoy!” shouted Tom, waving a lantern. 
“Ship ahoy!” 

There was no response. ‘They could all hear 
the rush of the water as the mysterious craft 
slid swiftly through the waves before the brisk 
wind. 

‘“ It 
sudden inspiration. 

“It can’t be the Mariana,” reflected Jerry 
“They all say that lies low in the 


’s a derelict!” shouted Tom, with a 


Bince. 
water.” 

He ran back to the engine, and slackened the 
More lanterns were lighted. A _ boat 
was lowered. It was not let loose, but was still 
attached to the tug by a stout rope. ‘Then, 
after a dozen ineffectual attempts, they man- 
aged to make fast to the lightless black hulk 
which was drifting past them. There was no 
doubt, by this time, that she was a derelict; but 
she did not correspond in any respect with the 
descriptions of the Mariana, and it was impos- 
sible in the dim light to make out much about 
her. In spite of her high prow, it was evident 
that her hold was well filled. Her cargo had 
apparently settled into the stern, for that was 
mostly under water. She was very heavy, and 
formed an appreciable drag upon the buoyant 
little Triton as she joyously headed again for 
St. George’s. 

It was past midnight before St. David's light 
was sighted. By that time the excitement had 
a little passed off, and most of the crew were 
glad to get through with their watches, which 
had been arranged in the most officer-like man- 
ner by Tom. Ever since the derelict had been 
made fast, there had been an intermittent fire 
of jokes back and forth. Tom had begun it 
with: “Who ’s your April fool now, you 
Jerry Bince, you!” ‘To which Jerry had re- 
sponded: “ You wait till to-morrow, honey. 
When you fishes out them heaps o’ rats from 
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that there de’lict, an’ finds nothin’ else there 
at all, then who ’s goin’ to be April fool ?” 

“You are, daddy,” Jake had answered, for 
Tom. ‘“ Anybody that says there ’s nothin’ but 
rats in that craft, he ’s the biggest kind o’ April 
fool!” 

And so they “had it” back and forth, off and 
on, till after they had passed St. George’s and 
were steaming slowly up the shore. 
Every time Tom dozed, he kept waking with a 
start, under the impression that the derelict was 
alla dream. Then he would raise himself upon 
his elbow, and peer about for the gray, shape- 
less black hulk astern. Yes, there it was, and 
he would doze off again. 
vision it looked big enough to “pan out” at 
least ten thousand pounds’ worth of booty. 

They had two or three hours of quiet at 


south 


To Tom’s excited 


anchor in Grassy Bay ; but by the time the sun 
was well above the horizon, Jake and Tom 
were up, and were lowering a boat over the side 
of the Triton. Nobody else was awake; so 
Jake “stayed by the stuff,” while Tom, feeling 
a little mean at taking such an advantage, 
rowed slowly around his nondescript prize. It 
was a grand old wreck, majestic even in its 
ruin; but its timbers were old and water-soaked, 
and Tom began to feel pretty dubious about 
the real worth of it. 

The noise of lowering the boat had roused 
the sleepers of the Triton, and Jerry was hang- 
ing over the rail when Tom again drew up 
alongside. 

“ Find any name on her?” he sang out. 

“There are some letters that look like the 
‘ Daniel C. Gill,’ of Bath—or Boston — or some 
other place that begins with B. Did you ever 
hear of any such ship?” 

“ Hear of the Daniel C. Gill!” shouted old 
Jerry, throwing up his arms. “ Why, honey, 
that ’s the derelict they ’ve all been after for a 
year past. It left the port o’ Rio a year anda 
half ago, and was wrecked up in the Caribbees. 
It ’s been going ever since. It’s loaded with 
mahogany. Your pa knows all about it. It’s 
worth a heap more than the Mariana!” 

They all shouted and yelled for joy, and 
threw up their caps. Tom lost his over in the 
bay, but there was an old one down in the 
cabin, and he did n’t mind. 
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It was two or three days before the doctor 
would let Tom tell his father the good news— 
after which the captain proceeded to get well 
very fast. Tom did not wish the derelict to be 
regularly overhauled until his father should be 
able to superintend the work; and in this wish 
he was upheld by the authorities, to whom the 
report of the “ find” was promptly made by 
Jerry Bince, in compliance with the law. 

Several friends of Captain McAdam were 
allowed, however, to go down into the hold of 
the derelict. They decided unanimously that 
the mahogany there was in good condition, and 
could not be worth a cent less than fifteen 
hundred pounds sterling. This estimate was 
raised nearly a third by the final appraisement, 
but half of it had ultimately to go to the 
Boston owners. Few more valuable derelicts 
had ever been towed into a Bermudian port than 
this will-o’-the-wisp,—this April Fools’ find,— 
which had come near demolishing the stanch 
Triton almost within sight of St. David’s light! 

Fortunately, Thomas McAdam, Jr., was a 
sensible boy, or his head might have been 
turned by the flattery which was heaped upon 
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him for a month after the finding of the 
Daniel C. Gill. But Tom could not forget 
those dreary hours of the afternoon and even- 
ing of the first of April, when it had seemed as 
if the whole scheme were a failure. 

“The fact is, Jake,” he said, one day, when 
he and Jake were having a confidential talk, 
“we not only did n’t get what we started out 
for, but we should n’t have found the Gill if 
she had n’t almost bumped into us. Our 
smartness did n’t have anything to do with it.” 

“Tt would n’t do for anybody to tell always 
how near they came to failing,” rejoined Jake, 
his philosophy being better than his grammar. 
“ If the truth was known, I expect there ’s lots 
of things folks take credit for that ’s just as 
much luck as us finding the Gill. It ’s mostly 
Providence, that ’s what it is.” 

The derelict Mariana was never seen again 
after her encounter with the Trinidad. Whe- 
ther she was caught and held fast in the weedy 
wastes of the great Sargasso Sea, or went to 
pieces in some hurricane, or is still wandering 
on oceans far from civilization, where com- 
merce never penetrates, who can tell? 
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(A Story of Manila.) 





By CHARLES BrRyANT Howarb. 


EarLy in December, 189-, the good ship 
“Monhegan” of the Philippine Islands came 
to anchor in broad Manila Bay, among the 
great fleet of vessels of all nations that lay in 
a stately line a mile from the shore. 

Captain Hale had gone ashore in the steve- 
dore’s launch early in the day, and his return 
was eagerly awaited by the ship’s company, for 
he would bring with him long-delayed letters 
and papers from friends at home. The bronzed, 
barefooted sailors were still hard at work on 
deck and aloft, unbending and stowing away 
the huge sails that had brought the great ship 
through storm, typhoon, and calm, to come 
rushing down the China Sea at last, before the 
glorious autumn monsoon, to this far-away 
tropical bay. The flaxen-haired Swedes and 
swarthy Portuguese, with here and there a 
typical Yankee, cast many a glance toward the 
river-mouth in hope of catching a glimpse of 
the launch, while the stalwart “down east” 
mate kept a watchful eye on them, now and 
then gruffly barking out an order, which the 
second mate, a brown-haired lad from the 
“ Cape,” repeated from his post forward. The 
Chinese cook quavered an outlandish song as 
he hung up his polished pots and pans, rejoic- 
ing that they would now “stay put” for a 
month at least, and the scrubby head and al- 
mond eyes of the Japanese steward kept peer- 
ing from the cabin door. 

The only idlers aboard were the captain's 
two sons, Harry and Jack, aged fourteen and 
eleven respectively, who were leaning on the 
rail in the shade of the poop awning, watching 
with curious eyes the strange craft gliding about 
— great clumsy cargo-boats, roofed with frames 
of curved matting, with hideous great eyes 
painted on the bows, and the queer-shaped 
sails adorned with crucifixes and _ scriptural 
mottos; a whole family living on each, and 
goats, dogs, and chickens contentedly wander- 
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ing about on board; while innumerable “ dug- 
out” canoes, with bamboo outriggers, were 
shooting in every direction, paddled by brown, 
naked “ Filipinos.” 

It was the boys’ first voyage with their fa- 
ther. The Monhegan had sailed months before 
from New York for Hong-Kong. There she 
had discharged a cargo, and then sailed across 
the China Sea in ballast to take in hemp and 
sugar for Boston. The boys had hardly recov- 
ered from their bewilderment at Chinese sights 
and sounds (incidentally, smells) when they 
found themselves in a port which promised 
more diversion. The captain, who knew by 
experience the dangers of the Manila sun dur- 
ing the daytime, had refused to take the boys 
ashore in the morning, but had promised that 
they should go late in the afternoon, when the 
sun had spent its deadly strength, and the in- 
habitants of the old Spanish city came out for 
a breath of air. 

So they waited patiently, and gazed long- 
ingly at the gray, moss-grown walls of the forti- 
fications on shore, with their green, old-fash- 
ioned guns frowning out across the bay, as if 
thinking of the exciting days of old, when they 
had hurled round-shot at the fleets of Chinese 
pirate-junks and Malay proas that had stormed 
the city long years before. Meanwhile the 
boys discussed the probable news from home, 
for the ship’s mail had missed them in Hong- 
Kong and had been forwarded to Manila. 

“T wonder how the football games 
out,” said Harry; “it ’s too soon to hear about 
the Harvard-Yale game.” Both boys were en- 
thusiasts on the subject, and to Harry, who had 
been one of the best players on his school eleven 
the year before, the only drawback to the voy- 
age was his inability to play this season; while 
Jack, who had been a substitute on the team and 
considered his brother the very king of players, 
also felt a pang of keen regret as he thought 
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of the old common and the excitement of 
“lining up.” 

“You have n’t forgotten how you used to 
tackle, have you ?” he asked anxiously. 

“Of course I have n’t!” answered Harry. 
“TI ’d have taught you that grip if we ’d played 
this fall.” 

“It never went back on you, did it?” in- 
quired Jack. 

“ Not once,” said Harry, proudly. “ You re- 
member that-big cap’n of the Andover team, how 
he laughed when he saw us, and said he could 
walk through us without trying ?” 

“1 guess I do,” exclaimed Jack, admiringly ; 
“and you held him every time. I say, show 
me how now.” 

“ Well,” laughed Harry, “ you grab him this 
way — see?” and he proceeded to illustrate his 
mode of tackling, to the mingled amazement 
and horror of the first mate, who feared for his 
decks, holystoned to snowy whiteness; while 
* Prince,” the Newfoundland dog, panting flat 
on his side in the shade, utterly disgusted with 
the part of the world to which they had brought 
him, wondered if his young friends had lost 
their wits. 

“ There ’s the launch!” cried Harry, as they 
scrambled up, very hot, after the third trial; and 
soon the swift little steamer was within hailing- 
distance, and both boys shouted in chorus: 

“ Father, how are mother and the girls ?” 

“ All well,” called the captain, waving a let- 
ter; “and they send six pages of messages.” 

“ What do the papers say about the Harvard 
football game ?” cried Jack. 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Harry, scornfully; “he 
does n’t care about that. Ask him about charters 
and freight-rates, and he ’Il tell you something.” 

“Well, Jacky,” said the captain, as the 
launch shot alongside, “I ’m afraid 1 forgot to 
look; but here are all the papers ”— tossing a 
huge bundle aboard, which Harry dexterously 
snatched and tucked under his arm, as if to run 
for a touch-down, with a grin at Jack, who 
promptly “tackled” in scientific fashion, and 
both came down in a hilarious heap on deck, 
while the papers were scattered far and wide. 

“ Humph!” growled the captain, “ you boys 
will quit that kind of skylarking before you ’ve 
been in this climate long. Here are the men’s 
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letters, Mr. Bates,” he called to the mate, hand- 
ing him a fat package. 

Mr. Bates summoned the expectant sailors 
aft, and began reading aloud the addresses: 
“Jan Jansen,. Peter Petersen, Pedro Ortiz, Ja- 
bez Crocker,” etc., etc., sending the letters 
spinning among the crowd as he read, while 
the happy recipient of each seized his grimy, 
scrawled, but welcome missive, and ran for the 
forecastie. ‘The boys gathered up the scattered 
papers, and followed their father into the cozy 
cabin, and there they reveled in messages of 
love from wife, mother, and sisters, ten thou- 
sand weary miles away. 

Home news was talked over and over during 
“ tiffin,” and afterward the boys eagerly studied 
the football paragraphs; so the afternoon flew 
quickly by, and almost before they knew it 
five o’clock had arrived, and the launch was 
again alongside. The Hale family embarked 
and sped away toward the river-mouth, watched 
by envious eyes from the ship; for sailors 
are never allowed shore liberty in Manila, in 
the interests of peace and quiet, and conse- 
quently a mate’s work is never done. 

Up the Pasig River ran the launch for a short 
distance, and then they landed at a flight of 
stone steps, and walked leisurely up the street 
thronged with brown-faced, white-clothed na- 
tives and half-naked Chinese coolies, whose 
superb physiques filled the boys’ appreciative 
hearts with admiration, past big ‘“ godowns,” 
or warehouses, filled with hemp, sugar, and to- 
bacco, the boys plying their father with every 
kind of question, he answering them patiently, 
until at last they arrived at the shop quarter, 
where the streets were wider and cleaner,— or, 
rather, a trifle less dirty,— and here the captain 
stopped. 


“ Now, boys,” said he, “ we ’ll take a caruaje 


and ride out through the park.” 

So they waited for a caruaje (public car- 
riage) to appear, and the captain was still an- 
swering questions when he suddenly broke off 
with, “ There ’s a man I want to see, boys; you 
wait here a minute”; and soon he was shaking 
hands with an old Spaniard a short distance 
up the street on the other side. The boys 
waited there on the corner, and watched the 
strange foreign scene, trying in vain to detect 
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an American or English face among the crowds 
that streamed by them. 

Suddenly, amid the clatter of wheels on the 
rough pavement and the bewildering babel 

















of Spaniards, 
natives, and Chinamen, 
the boys noticed a louder 
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from a native regiment, who had been sen- 
tenced to punishment for some misdemeanor, 
and having managed to escape, was endeavor- 
ing to reach the native quarter of the town ; he 
was pursued at some distance by a native cor- 
poral and several soldiers and guardias (native 
policemen), whose shouts of “Cuidado! Para 
[Look out! Stop him]!” added to the 
general uproar. 

The boys saw their father turn quickly 
and glance toward them, while the 
old Spaniard shot into a door- 
way with amazing swiftness; 
then the captain faced the 
native again, and swung 

his thick bamboo cane 
aloft. 
with all the strength 
of his powerful arm, 
the 


went 


Down it came 


— whack ! — and 
belt and stick 
whirling away in the 
the 


air, while runa 


way, after a stagger, 


changed his _ course 
slightly, and came fly- 
ing across the street 
toward the two boys. 


They heard their fa- 


sound up the street, which in- _ ther give a warning 
creased as it approached to shout. Harry instinc- 
orate “HARRY ‘TACKLED' HIM AS HE HAD TACKLED serale . < . - . 

shouts and yells of excitement <2 tll ge — fo = Ay ce en tively sprang in front 
a of Jack, and, not 


or fear; the people stopped and 

turned their heads; somebody shouted “ Uno 
loco {A madman]!” and at that everybody be- 
gan dodging into doorways and fleeing around 
corners, as if possessed by a deadly terror. 

“What is it?” exclaimed Jack. 

“ Blessed if I know,” said Harry; “some 
row up the street, I guess. Let ’s wait and 
see what father does.” 

And then they saw a strange sight: a half- 
naked, villainous-looking “ Filipino” (native) 
tearing along the sidewalk toward where their 
father stood, flourishing in one hand a soldier’s 
belt, with a heavy buckle,—a very serviceable 
weapon in accustomed hands,— while the peo- 
ple made way for him right and left in mad 
haste, tumbling over one another, with shrieks 
and screams of fear; evidently he was a soldier 


knowing just what was the matter, but feeling 
that the man ought to be stopped somehow, 
he proceeded to do so in his own way. Stoop- 
ing quickly with bent head and outstretched 
right arm as the man came rushing up, he 
“tackled” him around his brawny waist as 
he had tackled many an opponent on the 
football field at home, and almost expected to 
hear the familiar roar of applause from the spec- 
tators as he and the “ Filipino” came down 
with a crash and a whirl of arms and legs, 
rolling over across the hard sidewalk till they 
brought up with a prodigious thump against 
the building, the native struggling atop; but 
in another minute Jack had hurled himself 
atop of him, involuntarily shouting “Held!” 
as soon as he could catch his breath. 
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At this point a “referee” turned up in the 
shape of the big native corporal, who promptly 
grabbed the deserter and “yanked” him to 
his feet; holding him, writhing and hissing, in 
a grasp of iron. 

“ Buen muchachos {Good boys]!” said the great 
brown-faced soldier. “ Jngleses |English]!” 

“ No, amigo, Americanos,” answered Captain 
Hale, who had now arrived at the spot, still 
minus his stick. 

“ For supuesto {of course],” grunted the 
corporal. “I might have known it, sefir. 
This is the worst man in the regiment; he 
would have killed you if he could. Codardes 
[cowards|!” he growled at the gaping people, 
who were timidly peering from various retreats. 
“These two American children are heroes, and 
you —carabaos [tame buffaloes|!” And with 
that expression of contempt, the worst that can 
be applied to a Philippine native, he twisted 
one powerful hand in his prisoner’s long hair, 
and marched him off to cool his excitement 
in the guard-house. 

Harry, though triumphant, was bruised and 
lame, so the captain secured a carriage, and 
they drove back to the landing, concluding 
that they had had about enough excitement for 
one evening. 

“You ’re a real nice couple,” said the cap- 
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tain, looking solemnly from one to the other, 
and trying to be stern. ‘“ What do you suppose 
your mother will say? Now, see here: when 
you find a native running amuck like that, the 
proper thing to do is to get out of his way 
mighty quick, and not stand round and play 
football with him. What ’ll you do next? 
Get overboard, maybe, and ask a school of 
ground-sharks to have a game of tag? or go 
up country, perhaps, and try to play puss-in- 
the-corner with some of the savages?” 

But as they followed him aboard, Jack 
whispered to Harry: 

“‘T guess father is n’t so very mad. I don’t 
know what that black soldier said, but fa- 
ther looked prouder ’n everything about it, 
did n’t he?” 

“TI guess he did,” whispered Harry. “Say, 
old man, they can’t give us any points on foot- 
ball out here, can they?” 

That night, when supper was over, and the 
captain was filling his pipe, Jack said gravely : 

“Father, when you saw that fellow coming 
along, why did n’t you ‘get out of the way 
mighty quick,’ instead of trying to pat him over 
the head with your stick ?” 

The captain lit a match. 

“You go on deck and see which way the 
wind is,” said he, as he lit his pipe. 








‘““MUSIC HATH CHARMS.” 
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DENISE AND 








By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. 


[This story was begun in the March number. a vigorous shake, she bounced out of bed and 
across the room to turn up the gas. 

Pokey needed no second shake that morn- 

CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS. ing, and soon both were down on the hearth- 

“Merry Christmas, Pokey, merry Christ- rug, with two lumpy, queer-shaped stockings 

mas!’’ shouted Denise, long before daylight. before them. 

“Wake up, quick, Before the investigation began, Denise 

and let’s goand poked the logs, which burst into a blaze, as 

see what we though they were all ready to join in the 
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have in our merrymaking. 

stockings ” ; “You look at yours first,” said Denise; and 
and after Pokey began, in her solemn, breathless way, to 

giving take out one article after another. 

Pokey First a dainty box of bonbons; next a pretty 

pair of silk mittens, “ From Grandma” written 

on a slip of paper and pinned to them; then 

a big orange, with eyes, nose, and mouth, as 

well as mustache and whiskers, cut on it—un- 
mistakably Papa’s ; a lot of nuts ; a box marked 
“From Aunt Helen,” and in it a pretty sil- 
ver bangle; more nuts, and then a big box 
which stuck fast in the toe and had to be 

coaxed out. This was 

marked “‘ From Mama,” 
















and upon opening it, an- 
other box was found, and 
opening that, still an- 
other, like the magic nut 
in the story of the 
“White Cat.” 

“TI don’t believe there 
isanything init. It’sall 
fun,”’ said Denise, whose 
patience was on tenter- 
hooks. 

“Yes, there is, too. 
I ’m coming to it now, 
and here it is—oh!” 
And Pokey hugged a 
dainty little gold neck- 
lace, with pretty heart- 
shaped locket, upon 
which a little Cupid was 
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DENISE AND NED TOODLES. [Oct 
“Ts n’t it just too sweet for anything ?—and oniest thing you ever saw? I wonder how h 


I ’ve always wanted a necklace. 
out your things and see what you ’ve got. 


know there can’t be anything as lovely as 
this”; and she put her necklace on over her 


night-dress to try the effect. 


“Here ’s a box of candy just like yours; 
And 


let ’s eat one to celebrate Christmas. 
look! here are mittens from Grandma, only 
mine are brown and yours blue. 





“AWAY 


Quick! take 


I wonder 


I keep Christmas. “Such a lot of nuts! I'd like 
to eat some this minute, only I know Mama 
would n’t like to have 


before breakfast. 


me eat such things 


““ Now, whatever is this?” And Denise wi 
did something carefully wrapped in tin-foil. 
r “Oh, Pokey, Pokey, do see! <A big lump of 
make-believe faf/y, and two tin spoons tied on 
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WENT NED, FULL TILT, THE TINY CUTTER SKIMMING OVER THE SMOOTH ICE.”” (SEE PAGE 1018.) 
what this can be? A little box from Aunt it! That old John! I just dvow he got this 
Helen. Should n’t wonder if I had a bangle, for me. Never mind; there is real candy in- 
too. No, it is n’t, either; it ’s—ah! an opal side of it, and he can laugh all he has a mind 
ring! That ’s my lucky stone, because I was to.” 


born in October. Is n’t it lovely? See, it 
just fits, and shines just like the flames.” 
Several minutes were passed in admiring the 
pretty little ring as it flashed back the colors 
of the fire, and then the rummaging was re- 
sumed. 
“Oh, what can this be? A big apple with 


Papa’s face cut on that too. Is n’t it the fun- 


“Wonder why he did n’t put in a pan, while 
he was about it?” said practical Pokey. 

“ Now, let ’s hurry and get to the bottom, if 
I ever can shake out all these nuts. There is a 
big box in the toe, just like yours. Don’t I 


wish it could be a necklace, too!” And Denise 
fell to unwrapping box after box, as Pokey had 
done. 
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ever did it?” And a bubbling laugh came to 
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“It is!” And she drew out a beautiful little 
necklace in rope pattern, with a small locket 
in the form of a horseshoe, the nails being tiny 
turquoises. Inside was Ned’s own little face on 
one side, and Papa’s smiled at her from the 
opposite. 

She uttered a cry of delight, and fell to kiss- 
ing them as hard as she could; and it was 
some time before Pokey could persuade her to 
leave off to dress for breakfast. 

“T don’t believe I can have anything that 
will please me more than this necklace,” said 
Pokey, when they were both dressed in their 
pretty plaid dresses,—one in deep reds, the 
other in deep greens,—and both adorned with 
the new necklaces, with the bangle to jingle 
and the ring to glitter. 

“‘T ’m sure I don’t know of anything else I 
could have, for I ’ve got every wish now,” 
exclaimed Denise. 

Two hours later, all the household, from 
Grandma down to Eliza Cook, were as- 
sembled in the pleasant library, while Papa 
distributed the gifts; for in this home none 
was forgotten, and all shared the greatest of 
all holidays, feeling in the fullest sense ‘“‘ good 
will toward men.” 

Each received some pretty and appropriate 
gift, and from Grandma’s warm sealskin hood 
for a sleigh-ride, to Beauty Buttons’s new ball 
and collar, the gift suited the recipient. 

Pokey’s delight when she opened a box con- 
taining a lovely little collar and muff of otter 
was quite beyond words, and the happy child 
just hugged them up in her arms and cried 
over them. 

“Now I know why you said I might like to 
go to see the seals,” said she, when her emo- 
tions had been brought under control; “ for 
otters and seals are cousins, are n’t they?” 
And she hugged her treasures, too happy to 
think of trying them on. 

At last the final parcel was presented, and 
hearty thanks given to those who had so 
wisely and generously remembered each and 
all. Even Sailor paraded about with a great 
blue satin bow on his collar, and a huge rub- 
ber ball in his mouth, wagging his plumy tail, 
and getting into everybody’s way. 

“It’s just too bad that dear little Ned can’t 
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come indoors and have some fun, too. We 
have all had something nice, and he has not 
had a single thing, and I think it ’s a great 
shame !” said Denise, with some feeling; for 
Ned had shared all her good times for the 
past year, and she felt only half there without 
him. 

“So it is,” said Papa. “John, go fetch him 
up to the door, and we will feed him cream- 
drops, anyway. Put on your wraps, children, 
and then we can stay out a little.” 

By some mysterious power, all seemed to 
have suddenly become children again, for each 
obeyed the order, hurried into a wrap of some 
sort, and went out upon the piazza. 

“T think Ned will get a feast if we a// feed 
him cream-drops,” said Denise, as they stood 
waiting for him. 

In a moment she heard a silvery jingle, and 
the next instant bonny Ned, harnessed to an 
exquisite little Albany cutter, dashed around 
the corner of the Bird’s Nest, where John had 
kept him hidden, all ready to produce at an 
instant’s notice. 

So when Papa gave the hint under cover of 
cream-drops, John had hurried away to get 
his charge. Whisking off Ned’s blanket, he * 
stepped into the sleigh, and gathering up the 
reins, drove the star actor, with all his proper- 
ties, before the admiring audience. 

A string of silver bells encircled him, and 
bright scarlet plumes waved on his head, as he 
pranced and curveted up to the door. 

Denise was simply speechless. Her eyes 
went from one point to another of the dainty 
rig, and then she walked calmly down the 
steps; went up to Ned, and kissed his white 
moon; turned to the sleigh, and touched it 
gingerly, as though afraid it might vanish; 
walked around it; and, finally getting into it, 
drew the beautiful bearskin robe around her 
and tucked it in, without uttering one word. 

Then, looking up to the piazza, where all 
stood watching her, she said: ‘I don’t think 
it is all a dream, and I do believe I’ve got my 
last Christmas wish; but if I should wake up 
and find it one, I think I would just wish I 
had never come into the world. Pokey,”— 
with a sudden change of voice and tone,— 
“come here this minute and pinch me!” 
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Down flew the delighted Pokey, crying all 
in one breath, as she scrambled into the seat 
beside Denise: ‘‘Is n’t it maroon, cardinal, 
dark green, black, white, silver, gold, and a lit- 
tle pale blue?” 

“‘T don’t know what color it is. I only know 
I’m going straight up there to hug that blessed 
Papa’s head ’most off, and give Mama a mil- 
lion kisses”; and out she tumbled to give vent 
to her pent-up feelings. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE STAR ACTOR’S FAREWELL APPEARANCE. 


AFTER Denise had fulfilled her mission, and 
Papa and Mama had received the reward 
which was, to them, the most precious that 
could be given, she took time to examine the 
lovely little sleigh, which, from its dainty gold 
monogram on the dash-board, to the snug 
foot-warmer, with another monogram embroi- 
dered by Mama’s kind hands in gold floss upon 
pretty brown cloth, was as perfect as the united 
efforts of those who loved her so dearly could 
make it. 

“Shall I fetch out the little schled and the 
dinner-bell, Miss Denise?” asked John. 

“No, thank you; I ’d rather have taffy and 
two spoons—it won’t melt this weather,” an- 
swered Denise, with a mischievous laugh. 

“Faith, ye have me there, and no misthake, 
and so I ’ll only be wishin’ ye good luck with 
yer dandy little rig” ; and John’s good-natured 
laugh emphasized his wish. 

When she had finished admiring the prettiest 
of all her Christmas gifts, she drove back to 
the Bird’s Nest to let Ned wait in its shelter 
till she and Pokey were ready to start for their 
ride on the river. 

There she found another surprise awaiting 
her, for the body of the depot-wagon had been 
placed on a cunning set of bob-sleds, and 
was ready for use when the little cutter should 
prove too dainty for a grand frolic, or too 
small for an extra large load. 

“T don’t believe any girl ever had so many 
nice things all at once,” said Denise, when she 
and Pokey had hopped in and out of the bob- 
sleigh about a dozen times, and examined 
every bolt and bar very critically. ‘I believe 
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I ’ve the dearest, bestest, nicest Papa and 
Mama and Grandma that ever lived; for 
Grandma made the warm mittens, and so 
helped the surprise.” 

“T just guess you have,” was the positive 
reply ; “and they are just as nice to me as they 
are to you. I think my fur collar and muff the 
dearest anybody ever had.” 

Presently they both ran into the house to 
prepare for the morning sleigh-ride; for Papa, 
Mama, and Aunt Helen were to go in the big 
sleigh, with John to drive them, and the chil- 
dren would follow in the “toy sled,” as John 
insisted upon calling the cutter, to Denise’s 
intense disgust. 

Ned seemed to enjoy the cutter immensely 
as it slipped so easily behind him, and the cold 
weather made him frisk and prance. 

A short drive brought them to the frozen 
river, which by this time presented a very lively 
appearance ; for the holiday set everybody free 
to enjoy the sleighing and skating, and a per- 
fect day brought the whole town and the 
town’s friends to the ice. 

Driving down a steep hill, they reached the 
edge of the ice, and here a very funny thing 
happened. Ned positively refused to go upon 
it. He planted his tiny feet close to the edge, 
and then he stopped, shaking his head, snort- 
ing, and evincing every sign of fear; for he 
could not understand how it was possible for 
him to walk on a river, and he had no idea of 
committing suicide. 

Denise coaxed and scolded, but it was of 
no use till she got out of the cutter and went 
upon the ice herself; then the little fellow 
looked at her very questioningly for a moment, 
and, as she called to him, began to step for- 
ward very gingerly, as though he doubted the 
evidence of his own eyesight. Feeling his way 
carefully, he got well out upon the ice, and 
close up to Denise, where he stood trembling 
and looking about him. 

But she soon calmed his fears by stroking 
him and petting him; and as Sunshine and 
Flash dashed by a moment later, the last rem- 
nant of his fears vanished, and with a loud 
neigh he was ready to dash after them. 

Giving a final pat, she jumped into the 
sleigh, and away went Ned, full tilt, the tiny 
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cutter skimming over the smooth ice as though 
it had wings on the runners. 

Such a glorious morning as that was, driv- 
ing up and down the river, and once away 
across to Tarrytown; for a steady stream of 
sleighs was going to and fro, and the ice was 
thick enough to hold a regiment, if necessary. 

Dinner-hour came all too soon, and our 
party had to start homeward, much to Ned’s 
disgust; for he liked the smooth surface to 
skip over, and was as reluctant to leave it as 
he had been disinclined to go upon it, and 
required nearly as much coaxing to induce 
him to go back to terra firma, where home and 
an extra Christmas feed awaited him. 


And now we will leave him and Denise as 
they are climbing the hill toward that dear 
home and a merry Christmas dinner; for I am 
sure we have told enough about them to please 
all the lads and lasses who love ponies and 
their performances, although we know that not 
all ponies are as wise as the one we have been 
telling about, or their little mistresses as much 
indulged. Do you wonder if she grew up to 
be wise and unselfish, or disagreeable? Who 
can tell? But one thing I know quite posi- 
tively. To this day she loves horses and ponies, 
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and they love and trust her just the same, and 
never fail to come to her call; and as she 
passes along the streets she often stops to 
speak to some horse, and pat him, or give him 
a lump of sugar from a little pocket which she 
keeps filled with lumps for that very purpose. 

Several horses have come to know her 
quite well, and always whinny softly when 
they hear her voice. Perhaps she is the only 
one from whom they ever receive a kind word 
or gentle touch, and they are always very 
grateful. 

But she loves them all, whether they be 
handsome or ugly, happy or wretched, just for 
the sake of dear little Ned Toodles. 

But many years passed before she had to 
bid little Ned farewell, and all were happy, 
and filled with delightful times, although none 
was quite equal to the first one, which brought 
all the surprises. 

Ned, Tan, and “the children” lived long 
and prospered finely, and were quite as much 
members of the family as real folk. 

Many of their pictures are still kept by 
Denise, who often looks at them, and thinks of 
the happy hours she spent with the originals, 
and then tells her own little Denise of the wild 
pranks in which they figured. 


END. 








SomE little dolls played by a box 
And touched a little hook. 

The lid flew back, a man popped up 
With a horridiferous look! 
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ONE evening I went over to Uncle Rob’s, 
and found the whole family sitting around the 
fireplace, with no apparent occupation but that 
of eating peanuts. 

“You are just in time, Winnie,” exclaimed 
Molly, jumping up to take my hat and wrap. 
“We were just about to have a meeting of the 
White Queen Club.” 


“The White Queen Club!” I said. “What 
in the world is that ?” 
“The Impossible Club,” suggested Aunt 


Emma, with a smile. 

“The Paradox Club,” said Uncle Rob. 

“The True Liars’ Club,” added Tom; but 
Aunt Emma shook her head at him in gentle 
reproach. 

“You have quite aroused my curiosity,” I 
said, sitting down in the easy-chair that Tom 
brought forward for me, and accepting a share 
of the peanuts. “ What is the object of this club 
with the many names, and what must one do to 
belong ?” 

“ Every one who joins must tell a story,” ex- 
plained Molly; “a story that is really true, or 
at least possible, but told in such a way as to 
make it seem impossible. Then, when every 
one has told a story, we begin again, and each 
gives the explanation of his story, if the others 
have not already guessed it.” 

“T don’t see how one can tell a true story so 
as to make it seem untrue,” I said; “ but I am 
all ready to be a listener, at least.” 

“Well, who would like to begin?” asked 
Uncle Rob. 

“ Oh, let me!” exclaimed little Bob, eagerly. 
“T know a lovely story—truly I do, Papa.” 
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“ All right,” said his father, good-naturedly ; 
“we are all ready to hear it.” 

“Well, once upon a time,” began Bobby, 
soberly, sitting up straight, with a very solemn 
face, “one day last winter, I was in Boston, 
and I saw—I saw—I saw a ’lectric car run 
right over a man!” 

There was a half-suppressed “ Oh!” 
some of his hearers, that seemed to gratify Bob- 
by immensely. He went on with a still more 
solemn air: “The car, the great heavy ’lectric 
car, ran right over both his legs, just about 
here” ; and Bobby indicated a place on his own 
chubby person about three inches above the 
knee. ‘“ Well, when the car had rolled off, the 
man just got up and walked away as if it had n’t 
hurt him at all!” 

“Why, Bobby 
mother. 

“ Well, I'll tell you how ’t was,” said Bobby, 
in an ingenuous tone, as if he were about to 
make all clear. ‘“ You see, the man was reading 
a newspaper, and he was so int’rested in what 
he was reading that he never knew the car went 


from 


Everett!” exclaimed his 


over him.” 
“Why, Bobby 
turn to exclaim. 
to be true.” 
“ That ’s really true, Winnie,” said my uncle, 
with a grave face, but with a little twinkle in 
“that ’s really true, because I was 


Everett!” it was now my 
“T thought the stories were 


his eye; 
the man.” 

“ Oh, were you, Papa?” exclaimed Bob, with 
a delighted giggle at this unexpected confirma- 
tion of his astonishing tale. “I did n’t know 
that.” 

“Well, next!” said Uncle Rob. 

“My story is very short, and I ’m afraid 
ll all it at once,” said Molly. 


you guess 
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“Once upon a time there was a man who lived 
in the country, and one Fourth of July he de- 
cided to fire off an old cannon that he owned. 
It was a very small cannon, but he knew it 
could be depended on to make a big noise. 
He loaded it with a generous charge of powder, 
and scattered some powder about the little 
hole on top. ° 

“Just as he had it all ready to light, he dis- 
covered that he had no match in his pocket. 
He did n’t want to go into the house to get one, 
so, as he was quite near-sighted, he took off his 
spectacles, and fired the cannon with them.” 

“ Why, how could he ?” asked Bobby. 

“That ’s the point,” answered Molly; “but 
he really did. Only —he could n’t have done 
it if it had been a cloudy day.” 

“Oh, I see!” I exclaimed. 
one ‘impossible ’ story, at least.” 

“ That reminds me of another cannon story,” 
said Tom,—“ one that I read last week. I ’ll 
tell that for my yarn. 

“ Once upon a time — we all like the old-fash- 
ioned beginning, Cousin Winnie — once upon 
a time there was a wonderful cannon. It was 
one that had been used in the Civil War, and 
many a huge cannon-ball had rushed forth from 
its mouth on a mission of destruction. But 
the war was ended, and the old cannon was no 
longer used, save, perhaps, on some national 
holiday, when it thundered forth to celebrate 
the glories of the nation it had helped to save. 
Ahem! Well, one day people were surprised 
to see that, instead of balls being fired from its 
mouth, if they were brought near the old gun, 
they leaped to meet it, they hung upon it, and 
it took a strong man to pull them away. One 
day a soldier walked in front of the old can- 
non, and stood motionless about a foot from its 
mouth. The ground around him was strewn 
with cannon-balls and iron spikes. Presently 
the spikes began to leap up and attach them- 
selves to the soldier. Then the heavy iron 
balls lifted themselves from the ground, and 
hung upon him. So many were the spikes that 
the soldier bristled with them like a huge por- 
cupine with iron quills. The weight of the 
spikes and balls was much greater than the 
man could have carried, yet he seemed to feel 
no inconvenience. Presently he began to walk 
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away, and the balls fell from him, and the spikes 
dropped to the ground.” 

Tom began to eat peanuts once more, as if 
his story were finished. 

“ The cannon might have been magnetized,” 
suggested Molly; “but I don’t see how they 
could magnetize such an immense thing as a 
cannon, and I don’t understand why the balls 
should have hung on to the man.” 

“We'll keep explanations until our stories are 
all told,” said Uncle Rob. “I ’Il tell mine 
now. 

“Once upon a time,” began uncle, “some 
men were building a railway in the western 
part of our country. Oh, by the way, Winnie, 
you know our stories are not always “iferal/y 
true. For instance, if I wanted to tell of some 
of the wonders of electricity, I might speak of 
that strange force as a giant or as a magician ; 
or, if I wished to tell the story of a colony of 
bees, I might call them brownies, and then you 
would have to guess the real name of the giant 
or the brownies. 

“Well, as I said, these men were building 
a great railroad. For a part of the way they 
were working as large a force as might be, 
anxious to get a certain number of miles done 
by acertain time. The surveyors were going 
before the working party, marking out the lines ; 
only two or three miles behind them was a 
force of laborers preparing the road-bed, laying 
the cross-ties and the heavy iron rails, and 
spiking them securely together. 

“ As fast as the railroad was completed, an 
engine and special train came over the newly 
laid track, bringing rails and other supplies to 
the workers. 

“ One day, Sir What-you-call-him, of the sur- 
veyors’ party, came to Prince Thing-um-bob, 
who was superintending the work, and said: 
‘Your Highness, the work cannot go on.’ 

“*Why not ?’ demanded Prince Thing-um- 
bob, in a terrible tone. 

“« Our magic box is bewitched,’ answered Sir 
What-you-call-him, ‘and will no longer serve 
us. Without the aid of our magic box we 
cannot make our lines straight and true.’ 

“* Have you been to the Wise Man ?’ asked 
Prince Thing-um-bob. 

“«We have, your Royal Highness.’ 
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“«¢ What does he say ?’ demanded the Prince. 

“« He says, your Royal Highness, that we 
must search until we find a little brown witch, 
so small that she might be hidden in a wal- 
nut-shell. The little brown witch knows how 
to spin a thread that is finer than silk and 
stronger than steel. If she will spin us some 
of her magic thread for the magic box, then all 
will be well, and the building of the road may 
be resumed.’ 

“*Tell all hands, from the highest to the 
lowest, to quit work, and search for the little 
brown witch,’ commanded Prince Thing-um- 
bob. 

“So all the men left their work, and began 
to hunt for a little witch who was so small she 
could hide in a walnut-shell, and who knew 
how to spin a thread that was finer than silk 
and stronger than steel. 

“ They hunted and hunted, but at first with- 
out success. In about an hour, however, one 
of the men gave a shout of triumph as he spied 
the little brown witch. He carried her straight 
to Prince Thing-um-bob. 

“Command her to spin,’ was the Prince’s 
next order. 

“ But the witch would n’t spin. They coaxed 
her; they offered her dainties; they threatened 
her. But the little witch was obstinate; she 
would n’t spin, and she did n’t spin. 

“ Not all the score of men that stood around 
anxiously could force the witch to spin her 
magic thread. 

“The men stood, helpless. Unless the tiny 
witch would help them, work on the great iron 
road could not go on.” 

“Uncle Rob,” I interrupted, “how much is 
true, and how much is fairy tale?” 

“Tt is all true,” said Uncle Rob, seriously. 
“ The incident, barring names, really happened 
when one of our great Pacific railroads was 
being built. 

“Well, after some hours the little witch con- 
sented to spinforthem. The men watched her 
eagerly, and when she had spun enough of the 
wonderful magic thread, they gathered it up, 
and carefully placed it in their magic box. 
Then all went well. The magic box aided 
them as before. The men went zealously to 
work, and, thanks to the little brown witch, the 
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work of building the great railroad went on 
once more. 

“ Next!” 

“ My stoty must be short,” said Aunt Emma. 
“ One day last summer I was at the summit 
of Mount Washington. I heard some men talk- 
ing of the view to be seen from there. The) 
tried to count the number of mountain peaks 
that were visible, and, failing in that, began to 
estimate the greatest distance one could see 
from the summit. Some placed the greatest 
distance that could be seen with the naked eye 
at thirty miles, some at fifty, and some said 
sixty miles. At last a gray-haired gentleman, 
who up to this time had taken no part in the 
discussion, asked one of the party how far away 
he supposed the Rocky Mountains to be. ‘Oh, 
two or three thousand miles,’ replied the gentle- 
man addressed, carelessly. ‘ You don’t suppose 
you can see them, do you?’ 

“¢ Perhaps not,’ answered the old gentleman, 
reflectively ; ‘but I ave been here when the 
air was so clear that I saw mountains even far- 
ther away than the Rockies.’ ” 

“Qh, what a story!” exclaimed Bobby— 
somewhat impolitely, it must be confessed. 

“Tt was really true, Bobby,” said his mother, 
with a smile. 

“Well, all our stories are told now,” said 
Uncle Rob, “so I move we begin again, and 
each explain his yarn —that is, unless Winnie 
has a story for us.” 

“Oh, no,” I said. ‘ Please excuse me for to- 
night; and I shall be very glad to hear any 
reasonable explanation of the extraordinary 
yarns I have heard. I assure you, my credu- 
lity has been taxed to the utmost.” 

“All right,” said my uncle, in high good 
humor. “ Now, Master Bobby, tell us about 
the poor man who was run over by a car, and 
did n’t know it.” 

“Well,” said Bobby, promptly, “ you see 
he was in a steam-car, and the steam-car went 
under a bridge, and a 'lectric car went over the 
bridge at the same time, and of course it rolled 
right over the man, only he did n’t notice it.” 

“Oh, of course!” I said. “Why did n’t I 
think of that ?” 

“ Well done, Bobbins,” said his big brother 
“T confess, your story puzzled me.” 
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Tom. 
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“ Now, Molly,” said uncle, when we had all 
metaphorically patted our youngest story-teller 
on the back, “now, Molly, tell us about the 
man who fired off the cannon with his spec- 
tacles.” 

“Well,” said Molly, “he just held them in 
the sun, like a burning-glass, and focused one 
of the lenses on the powder until it exploded 
and discharged the cannon.” 

“Why, Aow ?” asked Bobby. 

“Don’t you remember, Bobby,” explained 
his sister, “when we were at grandpa’s last 
summer, we used to take his reading-glass and 
hold it in the sunshine, and see what a little 
round bright spot it would make ?— and when 
we held it so the little bright spot would come 
on your hand, it would darn ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Bobby. ‘But what makes 
it burn? Why is the sun any hotter when it 
shines through spectacles than when it shines 
through window-glass ? ” 

“T ’ll tell you about that to-morrow, Bobby- 
boy,” said his father, kindly. “I don’t believe 
we 'll have time to-night.” 

“Now, Tom, I confess that your cannon 
story puzzled me. Was it only a possible story, 
or was it really a fact?” 

“Tt was really a fact, sir,” replied Tom. 
“Molly partly guessed it when she said the 
cannon might have been a magnet. Captain 
King of the United States army took the old 
gun (it was sixteen feet long) and wound ten 
miles of copper wire around it. Then he con- 
nected the ends of the wire with an electric bat- 
tery. He found this made the cannon the 
most powerful magnet any one had ever seen.” 

“ But what made the balls and spikes cling 
to the man?” asked Molly. 

** Because he was between them and the can- 
non,” answered Tom. “The electric current 
was not turned on until he was in position, and 
then the force made itself felt through him. 
You know, when we were playing with Bob- 
vy’s small magnet, we tried holding it above a 
sheet of writing-paper, and we found that pens 
and needles would jump up from the table and 
cling to the under side of the paper. The 
magnetic force was able to act through the 
paper, just as in the other case it exerted its 
power through the body of a man.” 
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“ How simple it is,” I exclaimed, “ when we 
once understand it!” 

“ Ah, but do we understand it ?” asked my 
uncle, quickly. “ You say it is magnetism that 
explains it ; but how much do we know of what 
magnetism 7s? You ask what is the power 
that attracts iron to iron, and we say magnet- 
ism; but all we have done is to give a name 
to an unknown force. Why can’t we mag- 
netize gold so that it will attract gold — or 
silver to attract silver?” 

We were silent a moment, thinking over these 
remarks ; and then Aunt Emma, with a glance 
at the clock, said : 

“We have n’t time for outside discussions 
to-night; it is past Bobby’s bedtime now; so 
let us finish the stories as soon as we can.” 

“ Has any one guessed my story?” asked 
uncle. 

“The little brown witch may have been a 
spider,” said Molly, “but I don’t see how a 
cobweb can help build a railroad.” 

“Tt really does,” said Uncle Rob. “In the 
telescopes of astronomers, and in the instru- 
ments that surveyors use, the spider’s thread 
plays an important part. It is necessary to 
have two cross-hairs, as they are called, to 
mark the horizontal and perpendicular lines in 
the field of vision, and to give a means of get- 
ting the right angle. It is necessary that these 
lines be very fine and smooth. The instru- 
ment magnifies so much that a piece of cotton 
thread would look like a cable. Even a hair 
or a shred of silk would make a broad, black 
line, too wide and with too jagged edges to 
permit of delicate measuring. It was found 
that the only thing that would give satisfaction 
was a spider’s thread, which is really much 
finer than the thread of the silkworm.” 

“ But you said it was stronger than steel,” 
said Tom. 

“So it is, in proportion to its size,” said his 
father. “It takes from four thousand to seven 
thousand spider threads, put side by side, to 
measure an inch. Threads sufficient to equal 
in size a bar of steel an inch in diameter 
would sustain a much greater weight than 
would the bar of steel.” 

“A good motto for your club would be 
‘Live and learn,’” I said. “I am sure these 
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facts are as new to me as they are to Tom 
and Molly.” 

“ Now, Mama,” said Molly, “tell us about 
the mountains you can see from the summit of 
Mount Washington.” 

“You have seen them often, 
Emma, “and so has Bobby.” 

“Why, Mama, where ?” said Bobby. 

“If I tell the others how far away the moun- 
tains are,” said his mother, “it may help them 
to guess. They are just about two hundred 
and forty thousand miles away.” 

“Two hundred and forty thousand!” said 
Tom, slowly. “Oh, I know. The mountains 
in the moon!” 

There was a hearty laugh at this simple ex- 
planation of an “ impossible” story. 

“‘T shall probably see those mountains on my 
way home to-night,” I said; “ and that reminds 
me that it is time for me to be going. 


” said Aunt 


THE WHITE QUEEN CLUB. 


“T have enjoyed your club meeting ever so 
much, Molly, and I hope you will let me come 
again.” 

“Tt is a favorite game with us,” said Uncle 
Rob. “ We should be glad to have you join 
us any time; but you must come to our nex’ 
meeting prepared with an ‘impossible’ 
of your own.” 

“One more question,” I said, as I was put- 
ing on my hat. “Why did Molly call it the 
‘White Queen Club’ ?” 

“ You have read ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ 
‘Through a Looking-Glass,’ have n’t you?” 
asked Molly. 

“ Of course!” I said. “Why don’t you ask 
me if I ever heard of Mother Goose?” 

“Well,” replied Molly, with a smile, “ you 
remember the White Queen practised until she 
was able to believe as many as six impossible 
things before breakfast!” 
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COULD not “* My dearest child,’ she ’s sure to cry a dozen 


find, the times a day, 
other day, ‘Your hair is simply shocking! I must brush 
my little the snarls away ; 


sister Claire. 

| peeped i into 
the nursery to 
see if she was 
there, 

And found instead 
her eldest doll— 
Matilda Maud 
by name; 

So down we sat together then, to wait until 


she came. 


Matilda Maud is beautiful; her cheeks are })\ 
smooth and fair. 

You ’d never think, to look at her, she had a | \\ 
hidden care. 

I wonder if I only dreamed I heard her 


murmur: “ Oh, 
Just what my mother means by it I really do 
not know! 





No matter if it hurts you, since ’t is for your 
good, my dear!’ 
So she pulls it out in handfuls, while I never 


shed a tear. 


“ But early in the morning, if you ’re passing 
by the door, 
And you hear a greater scrimmage than you 
ever heard before,— 
‘Oh, you jerk so! Oh, you Aurtso! Oh, it’s 
more than I can bear!’ — 
Why, that ’s the way my mother does when 
people curl Aer hair! 
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She sets the copy carefully, and tries her best 
to teach, 
‘ Consistency a jewel is, and, ‘ Practise what 
you preach !/ 


“So is n’t it the oddest thing that I should hear 
her sigh 
(Her forehead all snarled up with frowns, ; 
tear in either eye) : 
‘If I had just to read and spell, I ’d Zhe to 
study then; 
Arithmetic is far too hard for little girls of 
ten!’ 


“ For Sundays I’ve a velvet gown that’s warm 
as warm can be; 
For other days the muslin one my mothe 
made for me. 





‘Wise children work as well as 
play,’ my mother oft will 
state. 

She puts the pencil in my 
hand, and holds it firm and 
straight; 








Neen eee. | 


No matter what the weather is, she ’ll shake 
her head and say, 
‘"T is vain, my dear, to wish to wear your best 


frock every day.’ 


“And yet this very afternoon (I was n't 
dressed at all, 

But lying on the window-seat just wrapped 
up in a shawl) 

I heard my little mother’s voice, in tones ot 
A Be deep distress : 

Ms ‘J cannot go to Betty Brown's and wear m) 


old blue dress !? 























~ Then, when we ’re at our supper | am sure 


- And sometimes I ’m in bed at six, and some- 


‘Matilda Maud,’ my mother says, ‘I know 
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So when it ’s late and striking eight, and Nurse 
is at the door, 

It is n’t J who always cry, ‘ Just fifteen min- 
utes more!’” 


I started up; a gay voice called; a step 
was on the stair. 

Matilda Maud —that injured child — sat 
speechless in her chair. 

I wonder if I only dreamed | heard her whis- 
per: “Well, 

Just what my mother means by it I really 
cannot tell!” 


/ never make 

Complaints about my bread and milk, that ’s 
‘nicer far than cake.’ 

If you hear a dreadful teasing, — oh, you 
need n’t look at me,— 

It ’s just my mother begging for a cup of 
‘truly tea’! 


times half-past two! 





what ’s best for you!’ 


THEIR FLOWERS. 
Roses for maidens, and Tulips for dames, 
Carnations bold for their squires. 
Laurel for soldiers, and Lilies for nuns, 
And Bachelor’s Buttons for friars. 
But Daisies and Buttercups smile from the grass, 
To gladden the dear little children that pass! 


Agnes Lewis Mitchill. 














HEN we crane 
our necks trying 
to look to the top 
of the “sky- 
scraper” twenty- 
story office building that 
disfigures our modern 
cities, we fancy we know 


something about big 
buildings. If, however, 


we compare our greatest 
structures with some of those built in the 
Orient four thousand years ago, they will cease 
to appear so imposing. 
Imagine a stone about three times the size of 
a railroad freight-car — a stone from which three 
or four obelisks like that in Central Park, New 
York, could be made. Imagine it to be carried 
two miles from the quarries, and hoisted many 
feet from the ground in the position in the an- 
cient wall in which you see it in the illustration. 
Surely we must conclude that “there were 
giants in those days,” or that some superhuman 
means was used in the construction of this 


gigantic foundation. If you ask any of the 


Arabs dwelling for miles around Baalbec as to 
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how the walls were built, and by whom they 
were built, all will tell the same story: “’T is 
the work of Solomon, assisted by the genii.” 
These he must have kept bottled up, to help 
him in the great enterprises that are attributed to 
him! Such is the convenient “ Arabian Nights ” 
way of explaining the gigantic work. Whether 
there is any connection between the Arabian 
legend and the old Bible story describing “ the 
tower of Lebanon looking toward Damascus,” 
supposed to have been built by Solomon for the 
Queen of Sheba, I cannot say. It is, however, 
a curious fact that from one end of Syria to the 
other, whenever you meet with a great piece of 
engineering or architectural work seeming too 
difficult for the modern man, the native always 
tells you it was the work of Solomon and his 
genil. 

Our obelisk in the Central Park (one of a 
group of monoliths —“ Cleopatra’s Needles,” 
as they are called in Europe) has a close con- 
nection with this subject. It is a complete mis- 
take to connect them in any way with the 
Egyptian queen, for they belong to a period 
many hundreds of years before her reign. They 
were ancient religious symbols connected with 
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the sun (Baal) as an 
object of worship. The 
Egyptian priests called 
these monoliths “fingers 
of the sun.” 

They originally stood 
in front of the Temple 
of the Sun at Heliopolis; 
but they were carried 
away by Pontius, the 
engineer of Augustus 
Cesar, in A. D. 21, to 
adorn his palace at Alex- 
andria. This last piece 
of information was en- 
graved in Latin and 
Greek on the claw of 
one of the four bronze 
crabs at the base of the 
obelisk. 

Try to realize the 
dimensions of the “big 
stone ” that still rests in 
the quarry, attached to 
the living rock, as you 
see it in the heading 
illustration, and note, 
packed on the camel’s 
back, the size of the 
stones that are quarried 
to-day. There are three 
other huge blocks in 
the foundation of the 
Temple of the Sun at 
Baalbec, but the great 
corner-stone far exceeds 
them all. It is sixty- 
seven feet long, eighteen 
feet wide, and thirteen 
feet high. Its weight is 
estimated at eleven hun- 
dred and thirty tons. 
These stones at Baalbec 
are, indeed, the largest 
that have ever been 
moved by human power. 

Therehavebeenmany 
theories as to how such 


likely one suggests that a 
slightly inclined plane was 
built from the great 
stone; thousands of 

































men, probably prisoners 
of war, were harnessed 
like beasts of burden, 
and, under the lashes 
4 of their taskmasters, 
~ were made to drag 
> el this immense mass 
slowly up the incline 
to its place in the wall. 
As time, life, and labor 
were considered as 
nothing in those days, 
it is quite likely this was 
the way it was accom- 
plished. But certainly 
our old friend King 
Solomon had nothing 
whatever to do with it. 
The Romans have been 
credited with the work, 
but long before Rome 
was in existence the 
mighty stones were 
in place. The 
praise is without 

doubt due to 
those wonder- 


PART OF THE RUINS OF THE GREAT TEMPLE OF THE SUN AT BAALBEC, 


huge masses were carried from the distant quarry ful old people, the Phenicians — the enterpris- 
to their resting-place in the wall. The most ing race that lived here during the palmy days 
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of Syria; the brave people who, without chart 
or mariners’ compass, ventured in their funny 
little ships out into the open and stormy north- 
ern sea as far as the coast of Cornwall, in Eng- 
land, to work the tin-mines, and sometimes 
went even farther north. 

They-are the people, you will remember, who 
discovered the art of glass-making, and other 
things by which you and I profit to-day. 

One night, I was sitting by a camp-fire built 
on the sands of the coast of Syria, where a little 
river ran in from the hills to the east, not far 
from the walls of Acre. To enliven the long 
evening, my dragoman told me, among other 
tales, how, once upon a time, some thousands of 
years ago,a party of Phenicians were sitting 
chatting over their camp-fire, near this very 
spot, when they noticed some queer, greenish, 
transparent, worm-like things creeping slowly 
out of the fire sand. When cool 
enough, they held them up to the declining 
sun, and they sparkled like gems— and glass 
was discovered! A fusion of the sand and 
seaweed silica, and lime, and other things 
necessary to the construction of glass, had by 
accident been melted in the fire, and for this 
accident we are still debtors. 

This story has long been believed; but stu- 
dents of the long ago tell us that glass was 


over the 
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known to the Egyptians before the Phenicians 
sailed the seas. 

I wish I might give you some idea of the 
majesty of those grand old masses of stone of 
Baalbec! 

We arrived in the dusk of the evening, and 
found our camp pitched in the courtyard of the 
inner temple; but we were too tired, after ten 
hours in the saddle, to admire much as we 
stumbled over the broken ruins in the thicken- 
ing darkness. Rest and dinner, I am afraid, 
seemed then far more important than all the 
temples in the world. But later in the evening, 
on lifting up the tent-flap to see what were the 
prospects of weather for the morrow, I was 
almost overcome by the transformation that 
had taken place in two hours. The darkness 
had fled, and the full moon was flooding the 
snowy peaks of Lebanon, and still against the 
mountains of whiteness stood the six huge col- 
umns, their glorious capitals just coming into 
It seemed as if they 
The people who 


the mysterious light. 
reached up to the very stars. 
built them disappeared thousands of years ago, 
and their history has been forgotten; but the 
grandeur of their idea remains, and men of 
to-day travel weary miles, as we did, to come 
in touch with the handiwork of men who never 
dreamed that America existed. 
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Thé name Heliopolis (“ City of the Sun”) is 
a little confusing when used in connection with 
the Baalbec of which we are talking, because 
the former, you will remember, is the name of 
the old, old city in the north of Egypt where 
Joseph and Mary took the child Jesus for safety 
at the time of the persecution by Herod. The 
story goes that the Romans, who worshiped, 
among other deities, the lord of the sun, Baal, 
stole the golden god from the defeated Egyp- 
tians, and carried it far up north into the moun- 
tains of Anti-Lebanon, in Syria. There they 


THE OBELISK IN 





built a great acropolis on the foundations of 
much older structures of the Phenicians, with 
temples, courts, and columns by the thousand, 
and called it Heliopolis, the City of the Sun. 
The tenacious natives continued, nevertheless, 
to use their own name for the place, Baalbec. 
Baal was a sort of double divinity, both Jupiter 
and the sun —a beardless, life-sized figure of 
solid gold, holding in his right hand a whip (to 
symbolize his driving the horses of the chariot 
of the sun), in his left hand a thunderbolt and 
ears of wheat. 

He was consulted by all sorts and conditions 
of people who were about to engage in doubtful 
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CENTRAL PARK, 


enterprises. We read of Trajan, the Roman 
emperor, coming to consult the oracle of Baal- 
bec upon the success of his intended Parthian 
expedition. 

Now, the Phenician Baal Melkart, 
whom the Greeks, according to their usual 
custom of identifying the gods of other nations 
with their own, confounded with Hercules, and 
In reality he 


was 


designated “ Hercules of Tyre.” 
was a very different idol from their own deified 
hero, and would appear to have been an incar- 
nation ofthe sun. It was allowed, even by the 
Greeks, that of all the gods and demi-gods 


who bore this name, he of the Phenicians was 
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the most ancient of all. In the initial letter of 
this article you will see pictures of two coins, 
both in the British Museum—the first, Mel- 
kart, a copper coin of Cossyra, showing the 
Phenician Baal, and the second, a much later 
silver coin of Tyre, showing the Tyrian 
Hercules. 

Syria, as well as northern Egypt, was given 
up at one time to the worship of Baal, and 
Baalbec was the center of that worship. I 
could not but sympathize, in part, with the sym- 
bol of their worship. Our camp was pitched 
in the courtyard of one of the great temples. 
For two weeks, without a cloud, each morning 
at sunrise the snow-peaks of the Lebanon 
glowed like molten metal against the green- 
blue sky, the first herald of the god of day. 

The worship must have been an imposing 
one. The rising sun was waited for by the 
priests of Baal, who watched the summit of 
Dhahr el Khodib, upon whose western slope are 
situated the cedars of Lebanon. An account of 
these great cedars was published in St. NICHOLAS 


for April, 1897. The moment the first rose- 


colored rays struck the snow-peaks, the great 
daily ceremony of the grandest temple of an- 
cient or modern times began. 
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Imagine the long line of priests, trumpeters, 
and choristers waiting and watching, their faces 
turned to catch the first flush upon the snow- 
peaks, which was announced by a mighty blast 
upon a hundred trumpets. 

The moment the glowing edge appeared 
above the eastern hills, five hundred voices of 
the choristers broke into a grand hymn to the 
sun — the god of day, the lord of life. 

Speaking of the structures, an eminent writer 
upon such matters calls it the “boldest plan 
ever attempted in architecture.” Nothing that 
I can say or draw —alas!— will give you an 
idea of the overpowering immensity of the 
buildings, particularly the great Temple of the 
Sun, with its enormous fluted golden columns, 
that helped to reflect the glory of the coming 
day. Many people describe Baalbec as being 
built of white marble, but it is really indurated 
(hardened) limestone, that has retained the 
wonderfully delicate detail of column and peri- 
style as sharply as though it had been finished 
yesterday. And it is a thrilling thought that 
our obelisk in Central Park may have looked 
—nay did, in its far-off Egyptian infancy, look 
into the very Temple of the Sun, and saw our 
golden god at Heliopolis thousands of years ago. 
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By CHARLES LOVE BENJAMIN. 





A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Daniel! 


THe Gate of the Caravans opens upon a 
grove of palm-trees. Beyond is the desert, 
stretching away past eye-shot, and gleaming 
like burnished brass in the fierce light of the 
tropic sun. 

Yusuf, the Arab boy who peddled dates, 
crouched in the shadow of the gateway, watch- 
ing the approach of a caravan. The shrill cries 
of the camel-drivers came nearer and nearer, 
and presently a long line of laden dromedaries 
began to file through the open gate, slouching 
along with noiseless tread, and bobbing their 
long necks up and down to an accompaniment 
of complaining grunts. Some of the drivers 
tossed “luck-money” to the Arab boy, whom 
they noticed, as they passed, remembering the 
words of the prophet: “The good that ye shall 
give in alms shall redound unto yourselves.” 
VoL. XXV.— 130. 
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Perhaps, too, some of them felt genuine pity 
for the orphan lad, whose father had owned 
many camels, and had led many a richly laden 
caravan safely across the sandy wilderness, be- 
fore he and his fortune were swept away 
in one of those terrible simooms, that, in a 
moment, rushing from no one knows whence, 
blinds, burns, and buries its victims, and sweeps 
on, no one knows whither. 

It was Yusuf’s ambition to own a camel and 
travel with the caravans. The sailor’s son loves 
the sea, though his father’s bones lie bleaching 
at the bottom of it; and Yusuf yearned for the 
desert as only an Arab can, although he knew 
that somewhere in its treacherous sands Ais 
father’s body lay. Every day, at noon, when 
the merchants closed their bazaars and retired 
for their midday nap, the little date-seller 
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would wander off to the Gate of the Caravans, 
and gaze wistfully on that great sea of sand of 
which so many wonderful tales were told. 

He wondered now, as he watched the camels 
file past, whether he would ever be able to earn 
enough to buy one of those great, grunting, 
silent-footed beasts. A driver had told him 
once that even the cheapest camel costs more 
than a hundred pieces of gold, and a really 
good one twice as much. The boy raised his 
hand to his turban, and felt the one gold coin 
that was tucked securely away in the lining. 
Just one! And he needed so many more! He 
picked up the coppers the men had flung him,— 
wishing in his heart they were gold coins, too, 
—and followed dejectedly in the wake of the 
camels, that could still be seen at the far end 
of the narrow street. 

All at once, as he shuffled along, his bare foot 
struck against something in the dust of the 
roadway that yave forth a jingling sound. 
He stooped quickly, and picked up—a netted 
purse of green silk! Not a little slender purse, 
but a big, fat, bulging purse; and through its 
meshes the boy caught the glint of gold! Yusuf 
slipped the purse quickly into the bosom of his 
tunic. He glanced furtively around. The 
street was deserted. No one had seen him 
pick up the purse. No one need know he had 
found it unless he chose to tell. Need he tell ? 
He slipped back to the shade of the gateway, 
and sat down to think. 

He sat there, turning the matter over in his 
mind, a long, long while, his hand pressed over 
the spot where the purse lay. How heavy it 
was! He dared not take it out to count his 
treasure, but he knew by the weight of it that 
here was the price of his camel, and more. 
Need he tell ? 

Whenever perplexed by doubt as to what he 
should do, the orphan had always before had 
recourse to one magic question: “ What would 
father have done?” Yusuf asked himself that 
question now, and answered it: “Seek for the 
owner!” 

Yes; find the owner. That is what 4e must 
do. He rose (a little slowly, it is true, because 
it was hard to give the camel up), and started 
up the street. Who had lost the purse? He 
did n’t know, but it seemed likely that it had 
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been dropped by some one of the caravan. He 
would seek there first. 

Before Yusuf could come up with the cara- 
van, however, another actor appeared on the 
scene. This was the Crier, a tall, venerable 
Turk with a flaming turban and a flowing gown 
of figured India stuff. He carried a long staff, 
with which he struck the ground at every step, 
the better to emphasize his words. 

“Hear ye! Hearye! Hearye! All honest 
people,” he cried. “The merchant Ebn-Aziz 
hath lost a purse containing two hundred pieces 
of gold. He offers half as a reward to whom- 
soever shall return it to him. Better the half 
with honesty than the whole with deceit! 
Hath any found a purse —a purse containing 
two hundred pieces of gold?” 

Yusuf interrupted the Crier. 

“T have found the purse,” he said. He 
drew it forth from his bosom. “ Here it is.” 

“ Follow me,” said the Crier, “and Ebn-Aziz 
will pay thee thy reward.” 

A little crowd had gathered. Pushing his 
way through these people, the Crier started up 
the street, followed by Yusuf, the idlers trailing 
along behind. Some, however, ran ahead, eager 
to carry the news to Ebn-Aziz. As he passed 
up the street Yusuf heard his name uttered on 
all sides. 

“ Yusuf, the date-seller, hath found the mer- 
chant Ebn-Aziz’s purse,” cried one. 

“ He will receive a hundred pieces of gold,” 
said another. 

“ He is promised a hundred pieces,” rejoined 
a third; “but if I know aught of the miser 
Ebn-Aziz, he will die before he will part with a 
single gold piece.” 

Yusuf’s heart sank at these words; but hope 
revived as one who had known his father called 
after him: “ Well done, Yusuf! thou art an 
honest lad. I will go with thee and see that 
justice is done thee.” 

A walk of a few minutes brought them to the 
bazaar of Ebn-Aziz, who was indeed, as one of 
the speakers had said, a miserly fellow. He 
had learned a few minutes before that his purse 
had been found, and now he was cudgeling his 
evil brain for some excuse by which he might 
escape paying the promised reward. The sym- 
pathies of the crowd, however, were with the 
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boy. Angry voices cried to the merchant: 
“Come, old money-grubber, here is thy purse ; 
now give the lad his due.” 

“ Softly, softly,” croaked the miser. “ All in 
good time, my friends. Let us first see that 
what was lost is found.” He extended his 
hand for the purse. Yusuf handed it to him. 

“ Good!” said the merchant, as his fingers 
closed upon the gold. He glanced sharply 
at Yusuf from under his heavy brows. 
“He is only a lad,” thought Ebn, 
“and poor. I shall have no difficulty 
in disposing of him.” He opened 
the purse. 

“Count out the money,” cried 
the crowd. “Half for thyself, 
and half for the boy.” 

The merchant thrust 
one bony hand into the 


purse and rummaged 
around among the coins. 
“ Ah, miserable 


wretch!” he exclaimed, 
with feigned emotion, 
“it is not here! Where 
is the emerald, boy? 
The emerald!” 

“The emerald?” fal- 
tered Yusuf. 

“ Aye, the emerald!” 
shrieked Ebn, seizing 
him roughly by the 
shoulder and _ shaking 
him. “Think not to 
deceive me by such 
clumsy pretense. Thou 
returnest the gold, eh ? 
Oh, paragon of honesty! 
But thou thinkest to keep 
the emerald, then — my 
precious emerald, that is 
worth ten times this 
paltry purse. Oh, un- 


fortunate that I am! My emerald! My 
emerald! What hast thou done with it, thief — 
beggar?” 


Yusuf shook himself free, and faced the old 
man, his eyes flashing. 

“T am no thief,” he cried, “and no beggar! 
I gave back thy purse to thee as I found it; I 
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did not even open it. If it is thy mind to deny 
me the reward, keep thy gold; I will have none 
of it!” He turned on his heel. 

“ Go!” said Ebn, well satisfied with the suc- 
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yes 


HE SAID.” 


‘! HAVE FOUND THE PURSE,’ 


cess of his scheme, “ and be grateful to Allah 
that thou escapest so easily. I pardon thee for 
the sake of thy dead father, whose name I 
would not see disgraced.” 

But the Crier laid a detaining hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. “Stop!” he cried. Then, turn- 
ing to the merchant, he said: “ What thou wilt 
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pardon and what thou wilt not pardon is not 


for thee to say. This matter hath gone beyond 
thee. If the boy is honest he is entitled to the 
reward ; if he be, as you say, a thief, as a 
thief he must be punished. Come both of 
ye with me before the Cadi.” 





“To the Cadi!” echoed the i 
crowd. “To the Cadi!” a ph bt 
Once arrived at the JEM fe 
divan of the Cadi, the ~=\ ios (| 
case was soon stated. — & et 
Yusuf told how he had .— ¥=sse¢ %8 
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found the purse, and how 


«My EMERALD! 


he had returned it unopened to Ebn-Aziz. The 
merchant insisted that, besides the gold, the 
purse had contained an emerald of great value. 
“What wast thou bidden to cry ?” said the 
Cadi, addressing the Crier. 
“ A purse containing two hundred pieces of 
gold.” 
“Was no mention made of an emerald?” 
“None. The purse alone was named.” 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE CADI. 













MY EMERALD! WHAT HAST THOU DONE WITH IT, THIEF — BEGGAR ?’” 
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“ Ebn-Aziz,” said the Cadi, “if thy purse 
contained an emerald, as thou sayest, why didst 

thou not bid the Crier cry that also?” 

The crowd murmured ap- 
proval at this question, 
but the merchant was 
ready with an answer. 

“ Effendi,” he said, “the 
emerald was of great size, 
and uncut. I hoped the 
finder of the purse might 
prove ignorant of its value. 
Many would return 
the purse for half the 
gold it contained. 
Had I _pro- 
claimed thevalue 
of the emerald, 
the chances of 
seeing it again 
would have been 


less; and, be- 
sides, I should 
have been 


obliged to offer a 
greater reward.” 
“There speaks 
the miser,” cried 
some one in the 
crowd. Ebn-Aziz 
smiled. He 
cared nothing 
for the opinion 
of others, so long 
as his explana- 
tion was believed 
—and it was. 

“ Boy,”said the 
Cadi, turning to 
Yusuf,“‘hast thou 
this emerald ?” 

“ No, Effendi. I know naught of the stone.” 

“Let him be searched,” said the Cadi. 

Two men laid hold of Yusuf, and quickly 
ransacked his clothing. Then one seized his 
turban, and with a quick motion unrolled it. 
The gold piece that was tucked away in the 
lining fell to the floor with a ringing sound, to 
the amazement of the beholders. 

“ Aha!” cried Ebn-Aziz. “He hath taken 
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toll of the purse, then, and but a moment be- 
fore he swore he had not opened it.” 

The case, for a moment, looked brighter for 
the merchant. 

“It is mine!” exclaimed Yusuf, passionately. 

“Thine?” rejoined Ebn. “What hath a 
beggar to do with gold? Doubtless thou wilt 
say the emerald is thine also, directly.” 

This taunt had the effect the merchant in- 
tended. The crowd began to think that perhaps, 
after all, Ebn-Aziz was right. The Cadi, too, 
was frowning on the boy. But the friend of 
Yusuf’s father had not forsaken him. 

“ Effendi,” he said, “the boy speaks truly. 
I myself gave him this gold piece but yester- 
week, in exchange for coppers, that he 
might with more ease and safety preserve |= 
his little hoard.” = 

“Ebn-Aziz,”saidthe im | 
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Cadi, “how many gold ‘J.: 3, 0 Se 
pieces hast thou in thy ta ie! 
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counted,” faltered the = © ar 
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“Count them. Stay! 
Count so that I may ‘+; 
see thee.” 

The merchant poured 
out the gold 
pieces _ before 
the Cadi, and 
began with 
trembling | fin- 
gers to drop 
them back, one 
by one, into the 
purse. There 
were two hun- 
dred —not one 
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“In the name of Allah! In the name of 
Allah! In the name of Allah! Hear ye the 
judgment of the most just Cadi in the matter 
concerning the merchant Ebn-Aziz and the 
boy Yusuf.” 

The crowd pressed nearer to the divan. Ebn- 
Aziz glanced furtively at the Cadi, but his 
crafty eyes could find no trace of favor or dis- 
pleasure in the judge’s impassive face. 

“ Ebn-Aziz,” said the Cadi, “listen atten- 
tively to me; for my decision in this case 
resteth on thy answer, Remember, too, that 
the reputation of this fatherless lad is at stake, 
and Allah, who watcheth over the orphan, hath 
said: ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness.’ 
Therefore, bethink thee 

before thou answereth. 
Art thou certain the 

purse thou lost 
contained an 
emerald ?” 













missing ! 

The Cadi ; 
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who sat near, 
and dictated an 
order which the 
scribe engrossed on the roll. Then, at a sign from 
the Cadi, the clerk rose, and, raising his hands 
to command silence, cried in a loud voice: 


“* PERHAPS THY EMERALD MAY YET BE FOUND.’” 





(SEE PAGE 1038.) 


“As Allah is my judge,” answered Ebn, “ I 
am certain.” 
“ Then,” said the Cadi, “the matter is sim- 
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ple to decide — for I cannot doubt so solemn 
an assurance.” 

The merchant bowed low at these words, the 
better to hide the exulting smile that distorted 
his crafty countenance. 

“ But neither,” continued the Cadi, in an 
even voice, “can I doubt the word of the boy 
Yusuf, whose reputation for truth and honesty 
hath been established by many witnesses.” 

Ebn-Aziz straightened suddenly. The smile 
had disappeared. 

“This, then, is my verdict,” said the Cadi: 
“Since thy purse, Ebn-Aziz, contained an 
emerald, and since the purse that the boy Yu- 


suf found contained no emerald, it is clear that 
it was not thy purse that the boy found. 
Therefore, I command that the purse be re- 
turned to the finder, Yusuf; and thee, Ebn- 
Aziz, I would advise to have thy loss again 
cried through the streets; perhaps thy emerald 
may yet be found.” 


A week later a string of laden camels filed 
out of the Gate of the Caravans and glided 
away into the desert. And with them went 
Yusuf, glad in the fulfilment of his dreams, as 
he strode proudly beside the handsomest camel 
(so Yusuf thought) in the world. 














“Tl OUGHT TO MUST N’T.” 





By EpirnH M. THOMAs. 


THE chair was so near, and the shelf was 
so low, 
And I opened the door just in time to see 
The last of the coveted caramels go, 
While a look imploring was cast on me, 
“T ought to must n’t, I know!” 


The chair was so near, and the shelf was 
so low,— 
To punish, alas! no courage I had; 
And I did as, perhaps, you yourself might do,— 
I kissed her, right there, so sweet and so bad, 
But “I ought to must n’t,” I knew! 














THE OTHER HALF. 


By W. M. Browne. 


II. 


For five days the boys had been at work on 
the cellar, and had dug down to a depth of 
four feet below the south side of the rectangle. 

They were beginning to be proficient in the 
use of pick and shovel, but on the last day of 
the five they had, in their enthusiasm, worked 
with sleeves rolled up, and, as a result, came 
home with arms badly blistered. 

That evening Mrs. Lane bound up the throb- 
bing arms in soft cloths saturated with some 
soothing lotion, and in other ways did what she 
could to relieve the sufferers. 

They had pluckily worked through and out 
of the stage that comes to all new laborers,— the 
stage of blistered hands and stiff and aching 
backs,— but this last affliction seemed to dampen 
their enthusiasm materially, so much so, in fact, 
that Mr. Lane was afraid they might, after all, 
give up in despair before the work was finished. 

His fears proved to be groundless, however, 
for the boys started in again the next morning 
with determination if with less alacrity. But 
Mr. Lane was not at Poemasset to know this. 
He had gone to Boston on the early train to 
pass the day. 

The treasure-seekers were destined to meet 
with a check this morning. At the first stroke 
Billy’s pick rebounded with a dull ring from a 
large stone a few inches beneath the surface. 

Hoping that matters would mend upon closer 
examination, they hastily shoveled away the 
earth about the stone; but their worst fears 
were realized. There it lay, weighing probably 
two hundred pounds—a rounded, unwieldy 
fellow about two feet in diameter. 

They could not even lift it, to say nothing of 
getting it out of the pit. Reluctantly they ac- 
knowledged the need of assisfance. 

Ezra and Caleb, easy-going natives of the 
“Cape,” had manifested no little curiosity about 
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the boys’ work, and, from remarks they had let 
fall in the boys’ hearing, Billy and Dick sus- 
pected the pair of having in some way got an 
inkling of their hopes. Therefore, the prospect 
of having them concerned in the affair was not 
a pleasant one. 

However, at tea the boys told Mr. Lane (who 
had returned on the afternoon train) about the 
big stone, and he sent the men to the island to 
remove it. 

The following morning Billy critically exam- 
ined the bottom of the cellar to see if Caleb 
and Ezra had been, as he expressed it to Dick, 
“ doing any digging on their own account.” 

The stone had been removed, and Billy 
thought he could detect evidence that the earth 
where it had rested had been slightly displaced. 
He brought down his pick upon the spot. 

As the gravel shifted at the prying of the 
pick, he gave a shout of joy and dropped on his 
knees. Dick was beside him in an instant. 

Yes, there could be no doubt about it! He 
had uncovered an old rusty dirk. There were 
traces of carving on the horn handle, but they 
were indistinct, and clogged with earth and sand. 

Spurred on by this discovery, both boys im- 
patiently dug away the gravel with their hands 
about the spot where the dirk had been un- 
earthed. 

Soon Dick cried out, then Billy, then Dick 
again. ‘This time they had found several cop- 
per coins, but so corroded that but little of the 
markings remained. 

“We ’re on the right track, old man,” cried 
Billy, hilariously, and he gave Dick a slap on 
the back that had about it a vigor and was 
received with a sturdiness of which neither boy 
would have been capable a week ago — before 
they began their work. 

Now they shoveled with a will. If Mr. 
Lane could have seen them, all his doubts about 
their completing the cellar would have van- 
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ished. The gravel fairly rained down on the 
heaps on either side of the pit. 

By tea-time they were down to a level of six 
feet below on the south side. One foot more, 
and the level described in the paper would be 
reached. 

The prospect was now assuming such impor- 
tance that Billy was nervous about carrying 
the paper on his person; and after consultation 
it was decided to hide the precious scrap. So 
they put it back in the copper box, and returned 
that to its place of concealment — a hole near 
the foot of the oak-tree— and laid a sod over 
the spot. 

That night Dick, though physically tired out, 
could not get to sleep. He tossed about, wide 
awake, while pictures of what they might find 
the next day kept forming themselves in his 
mind. 

He had lain thus for perhaps an hour when 
the sound of oars came in at the open window. 
It was a still, clear night, and he could dis- 
tinctly hear the short, jerky strokes. 

“Tt sounds like Caleb’s stroke! Can it 
be possible that—!” Dick was out of bed 
with a bound, and peering out into the dark- 
ness. 

In the daylight the island was visible from 
the window, but now it appeared to be an in- 
distinct, shapeless mass of shadow. The surface 
of the water, too, was dark. 

Dick could distinguish nothing, but just then 
the noise of a boat grating on the shingle 
reached his ears, and men’s voices came over 
the quiet water. 

Then appeared a flickering speck of light. 
The speck grew brighter, and became steady. 
Now it was moving. 

Dick realized in a moment that it was the 
light of a lantern, and that the lantern was be- 
ing carried up the outer slope of the knoll on 
the island. 

It flashed through his mind that Billy was 
right in his suspicions —that Caleb and Ezra 
were about to do some digging on their own 


account. 

After a good deal of hard shaking and re- 
peated urgings and pleadings, Billy waked 
sufficiently to understand what was going on, 
and then hastened with Dick to the window. 


There was the light now, as nearly as they 
could tell, on top of the knoll, right by the cel- 
lar. Then it seemed to suddenly sink into the 
ground. 

“They ’ve gone down into the cellar!” ex- 
claimed Billy. “And I ‘ll bet anything it ’s 
Caleb and Ezra. Get your clothes on, quick!” 

“What are you going to do, Billy ?” asked 
Dick, nervously. 

“There ’s one thing I’m of going to do,” 
said Billy, between jerks as he hastily pulled on 
his trousers— “I ’m not going to let those 
chaps have the benefit of all our digging.” 

They cautiously made their way out of the 
window to the edge of the piazza roof, and 
clambered down the cedar posts to the ground. 

“ Careful, now,” said Billy, as Dick stepped 
into the boat at the float. “You row bow and 
I ll row stroke. Easy!” —each now had an 
oar. “Row as softly as you can, or they ’ll 
hear us.” 

But carefully as they used the oars, they 
must have been heard by whoever was on 
the island; for before they had rowed half-way 
across, they saw the light coming hurriedly 
down the knoll to the beach. 

When they were within a hundred yards of 
the island, they heard the boat being shoved 
off, and could soon dimly make out the figures 
of two men rowing hard toward the outer end 
of the island. 

“Don’t stop, Dick!” cried Billy, hoxrsely, 
as the bow oar ceased rowing. “ Pull hard, 
and we ’ll get near enough to see who they 
are.” 

But the leaders gained at every stroke, and 
before long were completely out of sight, 
though the sound of their oars could still be 
heard — the sound of the short, sharp, fisher- 
man’s stroke. Soon that ceased. 

“They ’ve gone round the end of the island,” 
said Dick. 

“No matter,” said Billy, doggedly, “we ’ll 
follow ’em just the same.” 

When the boys turned the point they were 
again disappointed — no boat was visible. But 
they kept on rowing, now back toward the 
mainland, but on the other side of the island 
from that along which they had come. 

Presently Dick spoke. “ Stop, Billy; listen!” 
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Some distance astern they could hear again 
the faint sound of that same short stroke, and 
presently the “ haw, haw, haw!” of a suppressed 
laugh floated to them over the water. 

“ That ’s Caleb’s laugh,— surely,” said Dick. 

“ Ves, sir,—sure as shoot- 
ing,” Billy replied, “and 
they kept still, in the 
shadow close to the land, 
and let us pass them.” 

“ Shall round 
to the knoll and see what 


we row 
they have done?” Dick 
asked. 

“What ’s the use? We 
have n’t got a lantern, and 
I ’m used up.” 

“So am I.” 

“ Let ’s go home and go 
to bed. We ’ll see what 
they ’ve done in the morn- 
ing.” 

Slowly and in silence 
they rowed back to the 
float. The feeling that 
you have been outwitted 
is not a pleasant one, and 
it weighed on the boys’ 
minds. 

When they went to the 
cellar next morning — not 
so early in the morning as 
they had planned, because 
they slept late—there was 
abundant evidence that 
somebody had been digging 
in their absence. 

They had left the bottom 
of the pit level, or nearly 
so, whereas now it 
noticeably higher in the 
middle than at the sides. 

Moreover, they had 
ended the previous day’s 
work by throwing out all the earth they had 
loosened with their pickaxes; but now there 
was a considerable amount of loose gravel lying 
about. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Billy to Dick, after a careful 
examination of the ground, “ they ’ve been dig- 
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ging here. Look at all that loose dirt they 
left. And it would n’t surprise me one bit,” 
he continued, as they walked toward the oak, 
“if they had been hunting round that tree, too.” 

As he ceased speaking, he raised the sod 


BOX AND SET IT ON ONE SIDE.” 
(SEE PAGE 1042.) 


RAISED THE WOODEN 


from the hole near the foot of the oak-tree, and 
looked in only to start back with an exclamation 
of surprise. 

The copper box with the paper in it was 
gone! 

Again and again they felt around in the hole, 
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and searched high and low near the tree ; but all 
to no purpose. The box had been taken. 

The copper coins and the old dirk (they had 
hidden them in the hole, too) still remained 
where they had put them. The visitors of the 
night before must have overlooked them. 

The boys’ looks were distressed, indeed, as 
they sat and stared hopelessly at each other. 

t was certainly a bitter disappointment. They 
had worked like beavers; they had every rea- 
son to expect to reach the goal that very day ; 
and now —some one else might reap the reward 
of their hard labors. 

“‘T suppose we might as well go on digging,” 
said Billy, at last. 

“We ’ll get the floor of the ice-house cellar 
level, anyhow,” said Dick, bravely trying to 
conceal his disappointment. 

“That ’s so,” said Billy, as he picked up a 
shovel. “I had forgotten it was going to be 
an ice-house.” And they fell to work again; 
but their hopes had been dashed, and there was 
little spirit in their efforts. 

Whoever had been at work there the night 
before, by lantern-light, had loosened the soil 
in the center sufficiently to make it unnecessary 
for the boys to use their picks; so they worked 
away with their shovels, throwing the earth out 
of the pit as they progressed. 

They had been working for some time, saying 
little, but still not entirely destitute of hope, when 
Dick gave an unusually hard thrust with his 
shovel, and tried to lift up the earth that cov- 
ered the blade; but he could not lift it. The 
blade had evidently passed under something 
heavier and less yielding than gravel. 

“ What ’s the matter ?” said Billy. 

“JT don’t know,” Dick answered, still strain- 
ing to lift the shovel; “ another stone, I guess. 
The shovel ’s caught under something heavy, 
and I can’t lift it.” 

“T'll soon tell you whether it’s a stone or 
not,” said Billy, and, catching up a pickax, he 
brought the point down hard on top of the 
gravel over Dick’s shovel. 

The pick bounded up again, and the blow 
gave out a dull, hollow sound, as if wood had 
been struck. 

This unexpected result of the blow started 
new hopes in the boys. Anything strange at 
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this stage of the proceedings was enough to 
arouse again their discouraged energies. 

Working so eagerly that they impeded each 
other, it took them not a little time to shovel 
away the earth; but the thing — neither in his 
excitement could have accurately described it 
—which they discovered amply repaid them, 
as far as promise goes, for their efforts by its ap- 
pearance alone. It was suggestive of the reali- 
zation of their highest hopes. 

The object that now lay before them was a 
canvas-covered parcel, or box, about three feet 
long, eighteen inches wide, and six or eight 
inches deep. 

The canvas was discolored, and stiff from dis- 
use, securely sewed at all the seams with coarse 
tarred thread. 

“ Does n’t look so very old, come to examine 
it,” said Billy. 

“This soil ’s dry, you know. 
and we ’Il see.” 

Billy took out his knife, and cut the stitches. 
With trembling hands they pulled the canvas 
apart, and disclosed a wooden box of rough 


Cut it open, 


pine boards. 

“Nothing old at all about that,” said Billy ; 
and Dick could not contradict him. If there 
ever was a new-looking box this was one. 

The boards were a light yellow, and in places 
sawdust still clung to them. 

“ Let ’s lift it out,” said Billy; and they care- 
fully raised the wooden box and set it on one 
side. 

But what was that object that had been un- 
der it, and that now remained, resting on the 
canvas which still lay on the ground. 

Was it? Yes—it was! It was the copper 
box. 

“ How in thunder—!” Billy exclaimed, and 
then both boys made a dive for the little metal 
thing. Billy was the first to seize it. It was 
open in an instant. 

“ Here ’s a paper — it ’s our paper!” he said 
in wondering tones. 

“ And here ’s another,” said Dick, who now 
had the box in his hands — “and ”— after one 
short, searching glance — “it ’s the other half!” 

It was the other half, sure enough. 

With eager hands they placed the torn edges 
of the paper side by side. 
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The two pieces fitted together exactly, and 
agreed line for line. 
This was the other half of the torn letter: 
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Billy fitted the two pieces together and read 
aloud, while Dick stood silently looking over 
his shoulder 


GUIDE TO HEALTH 


First select a point 20 ft. due W of oak-tree. This 
to be corner of rectangle. Side 15 ft. toward King. 
Side 10 ft. due West. Side 15 ft. toward George’s. 
Then back to point for fourth side, or 10 ft. due E. 
When this is marked out, dig down to a level about 
10 ft. below North side, or 7 ft. below South. My dear 
boys, I assure you it is a secret known only to the 
wise in this world—a secret of inestimable value — 
that work of this kind will most surely be found to 
produce something better than gold, silver, and jewels, 
more comforting than Fame. And he who strives to get 


these without regard for that of which I speak will, in 
the end, have had a life of misery and torture. 
to Bodily Health. 


I refer 
UNCLE EDWARD. 
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As Billy read the last words of the letter, there 
came to their ears a strange combination of 
laughter and giggles from above 
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“ Haw, haw!” roared Caleb, he 
stamped his feet and slapped his thighs. 

“He, he, he!” giggled Ezra, as he stood 
looking down at them with his hand over his 
mouth. Ezra’s supply of teeth was scanty, 
he always laughed with this defect in mind. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Lane, heartily, 
holding on to his comfortable sides as he leaned 
far back. 
and his face was crimson from the effort he had 


made to restrain his mirth until the signature 


haw, as 


and 


The tears were standing in his eyes, 


should be reached. 

The three men had come up so quietly that 
the boys did not hear them; and they had 
been silent witnesses to the reading of “ the 
other half.” 


The boys did not join in the uproar. They 
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simply looked at each other, occasionally steal- 
ing a furtive glance above, all the while smiling 
faintly. 

The laughing continued, and finally Dick 
and Billy caught the spirit of the fun, and 
swelled the chorus. 

At last Mr. Lane, with a long-drawn “ Ph-e-w! 
I have n’t laughed so for years!” wiped his eyes, 
and pointing at the wooden box, called down : 

“ Well, boys, you ’ve found it. Why don’t 
you open it ?” 

At this, Caleb and Ezra scrambled down into 
the cellar, and soon, by means of picks and shovel- 
blades, the top of the wooden box was pried off. 

When the wrappings of heavy oiled paper 
that inclosed the contents of the box were re- 
moved, there lay before the boys’ wondering 
gaze two leather gun-cases. 

In these were two brand-new, beautifully fin- 
ished shot-guns. They were double-barreled, 
breech-loading, central-fire, hammerless — in 
fact, I can’t tell you how many qualities they 
possessed dear to the sportsman’s heart. It is 
enough to say that they were perfect products 
of the gunmaker’s highest art. 

Caleb was the first to speak : 

“Wal, there! Ain’t them slick uns?” he 
said in an ecstasy of approval. 

“ Wal, I guess they be,” was Ezra’s cautious, 
but, for him, hearty acquiescence. 

Dick’s “Oh, Uncle Ned!” and Billy’s pro- 
longed whistle of admiration were satisfactory 
evidence to Mr. Lane that the guns were ap- 
preciated. 

“Well, my young navvies,” he said, “have 
you got any questions you want answered ? 
If there ’s anything about this business you 
don’t understand, I guess I can explain it to 
you ; and if / can’t, Ezra or Caleb can.” 

“ Haw, haw!” laughed Caleb, and “ He, he!” 
laughed Ezra. 

“T ’d like to know where those coins and 
that dirk came from,” said Billy. 

“TI bought them in Boston,” replied Mr. 
Lane, “the day after you blistered your arms. 
I was afraid you were getting discouraged.” 

“’N’ me ’n’ Ezry, we buried of ’em in the 
holler where that big stun rested we took aout,” 
said Caleb. “ Buried ’em slick, tew. Eh, Ezry?” 
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“ Naow you ’re a-talkin’, Caleb,” was Ezra’s 
unqualified assent. 

“ Did you buy the shot-guns the same day, 
Uncle Ned?” asked Dick. 

“ Yes, the same day; but the cellar was n’t 
quite deep enough at that time to suit my pur- 
poses, so—” 

“Me ’n’ Ezry, we buried of ’em last night. 
Pretty nigh got ketched atit,tew. Eh, Ezry?” 

“Wal, I do guess,” Ezra replied, “an’ yeou boys 
reowed after us real earnest, tew. I ’d no idee 
you ’d strengthened up so; had yeou, Caleb?” 

* Nao,” said Caleb; and added, looking at 
the boys, with a broad grin: “They was 
a-reowin’ rea/ earnest when they passed by us 
on t’ other side th’ island — when we was a-hug- 
gin’ the shore.” 

The boys joined heartily in the laugh that 
followed, and then Billy asked : 

“Did you make up that paper yourself, 
Uncle Ned?” Uncle Ned modestly confessed 
his authorship. ‘How did you make it look 
so old and stained ?” 

“Some of your Aunt Lou’s English breakfast 
tea did that. Now hand me up that copper 
box, Dick. I ’ve used that on the boat fora 
good many years to keep my fish-hooks in, and 
I don’t want to lose it.” 

“ But, Uncle Ned,” said Dick, with mischief 
in his eye, “this box belongs to us. You said we 
might have whatever we found, you know, and—” 

“ No, no; not quite so fast. I said you might 
have all the gold or jewels you found. I might 
have added shot-guns — for you two can have 
those; but I did n’t say anything about copper 
boxes. Hand up that box, you rascal!” 

The ice-house was built, and the shooting- 
stand was built, and Dick and Billy became 
crack shots in addition to becoming strong, 
hearty, sun-burned young fellows. 

Late in the fall Mr. Lane wrote a letter to his 
brother Horace in Boston, in which, among 
other things, he said: 

“You had better send a tutor and some 
books down here, and de-salubriate those boys 
of yours. They are eating us out of house and 
home. It would take a Maxim gun to kill 
geese and ducks enough to satisfy them.” 


END. 




















My little maid with golden hair 
Comes each morning for a kiss; 


When Polly looks like this. 


Or I know the clouds will frown 
and lower, 
The skies will be dull and gray, 
And perhaps there ’ll be a passing 
shower, 
When Polly looks this way. 





But a violent storm of rain or snow 
I can prognosticate, 

For the sign will never fail, I know, 
When this is Polly’s pate. 


And I know the day will be fine and fair 






JaRomeser 


"Gini Wells 























THE 4:04 TRAIN. 


By CarRoLyN WELLS. 


“ THERE ’s a train at 4:04,” said Miss Jenny; 
“ Four tickets I ‘ll take. Have you any?” 
Said the man at the door: 
“Not four for 4:04, 
For four for 4:04 is too many.” 
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DAFFYDOWNDILLY. 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 





THE Little Lady can hardly finish her supper, 
she is so sleepy; but she seems to wake up a 
good deal while she is being undressed, and 
there are a number of things that she wishes to 
talk about. 

“ Now I ’ll say my prayers,” she begins, as 
her little gown is settled into place and but- 
toned. “Is it cold, Mama? Is it too cold to 
say ’m outside? Is it, Mama?” 

“TI guess not, dear.” 

The Little Lady kneels with folded hands and 
says her prayers for a brief moment. Then she 
scrambles into bed in a way that would never 
make you think she was sleepy. Mama lies 
down by her. 

“ Knock on my door, Mama; knock on my 
door, and see ’f I’m in!” 

Then Mama knocks on the headboard, and 
finds that the Little Lady is “in,” and that 
she is “ quite well.” 

* Do it again, Mama. 
again, and see ’f I ’m in!” 

“No, no. Go to sleep now!” 

“She is n’t sleepy! Little girl is n’t 
sleepy. Sing, Mama! Sing about Daffy! 
Daffydowndilly has come to town! 
What kind of a petticoat was it she had, 
Mama? Oh, yes, a white petticoat, and — 
what else did she have, Mama? What 
else did she have on?” 

So Mama tells whatever she 
knows about Daffy’s wardrobe, and 
the Little Lady thinks it 
over for a moment in 
silence. 

“Oh, Mama!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ What’s Papa doing?” 

“ Reading.” 

“What is he reading 
about? What do you 
s’pose? Papa, what you 
reading about ?” 


Knock on my door 


” 
S 


The Big Man outside mutters something, and 
turns a page of his paper. 

“Mama, do lions bite ?” 

“No, no, dear,” Mama replies hastily, in an 
absent-minded way. 

“Don’t they?—don’t they?” 
Little Lady stares at her in astonishment. 

“Oh, yes, darling!— but not little girls.” 
Mama pats the little shoulder soothingly — 
“Not little girls.” 

“Not little girls ever, Mama? —nor little 


—and the 


boys?” 

“ No, no; not to-night. Nor little boys. Now 
lie down, dear. You were so sleepy, you know.” 

“Did I say my prayers, Mama? Did I 
say ’m?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

















**Now I "LL SAY MY PRAYERS.’” 
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DAFFYDOWNDILLY. 


“ D’ you want me to say ’m again? Shall I 
say ’m again, Mama?” 

“Not to-night, sweetheart. 
now.” 

“T can count six, Mama, D’ you want me 
One, two, three, five, four, six! 


Go to sleep 


to count? 
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down-daffy — has — come — to — town! Dilly- 
down-daffy! Daffydowndilly! Dill-y-down- 
daffy! Daffydowndilly! Mama, I want a 
drink, mama! I ’m firsty.” 

The Big Man brings the water, and says some- 
thing about a little girl not being very sleepy, 





“WHAT IS HE READING ABoUT?’” 


Mama, when was it the frog went a-wooing? 
Daffydowndilly! Daffydowndilly has come to 
town! Daffydowndilly! Daffydowndilly! Daff- 
ydown —” 

There is silence for at least a minute, and the 
tired Mama turns down the light. She begins to 
have hopes that Daffy has “run down” and 
stopped for the night. But the hope is a vain one 
and the silence is soon broken. Daffy has only 
made a little discovery, and is thinking it over. 

* Dilly-down-daffy !” she says gaily. “ Dill-y- 


he thinks. The Little Lady drinks with a good 
deal of noise, and drops back on the pillow. 

“T love you, Papa.” 

The Big Man can’t leave just then. He 
reaches out and finds a little hand in the dark. 

“ Papa, do you know ’bout Daffydowndilly ? 
Daffydowndilly! Dill-y-down-daffy! Daff— 
y—down—dilly! Dill—y—down— Daff— 
y — dill — down —” 

Daffy has run down at last. The Little Lady 


is sound asleep. God bless her! 
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TWO WAYS OF DOING. 


(A Kindergarten Motion Song.) 





By Grace F. PENNYPACKER, 





HERE was a little bird so gay, (1) gay, (1) gay, (1) 

Said a boy, (2) “Little bird, will you stay, stay, stay?” (3) 
Said the bird, “I really fear (4) 
That I cannot linger here, (5) 

As I do not care for shat kind of play, play, play.” (6) 


There was a little bird so gay, (1) gay, (1) gay, (1) 

Said a girl, (2) “ Little bird, will you stay, stay, stay?” (7) 
Said the bird, “I do not mind, (8) 
Since you are so very kind, (9) 

And I ’ll sing a little song for your pay, pay, pay.” (10) 








MOTIONS. 


Clap hands. 

Drop on one knee. 

. Aim with bow and arrow. 
Shake head for no. 

Step back. 

Flying motion with arms. 
. Scatter crumbs. 

. Nod head for yes. 

Hop forward. 

Duck, salute, and run off. 
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IN THE ORCHARD. 





By HELEN STANDISH PERKINS. 





WE wandered in the orchard old, 
A little maid and I. 

The whispering leaves bent down to show 
A glimpse of autumn sky. 

The little maid half smiled, half sighed, 
And said: “It seems to me 

I ’d miss my lovely springtime dress, 
Were I an apple-tree.” 


We plucked from off the drooping boughs 
A rosy apple bright, 
And cut a thin and juicy slice, 
And held it to the light; 
And lo! an apple-blossom there — 
A fairy, ghostlike thing — 
Still kept within the old tree’s heart 
The memory of its spring! 
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MY SAILOR OF SEVEN. 





By GERALD BRENAN. 





My sailor of seven, your ship be a clipper, 

And sturdy the heart of its dear little 
skipper ! 

Remember,— lest later you learn it with 
wailing,— 

The oceans of life are not always plain 
sailing. 

If just be your cause, and the foe ’s in the 
offing, 

Ne’er haul down your flag for his threats 
or his scoffing. 

But stand to your wheel; do not show the 
white feather, 

Through seas rough or smooth, be it war 
or bad weather. 

From haven of Home unto harbor of 
Heaven, 

Your voyage be happy, my sailor of seven! 








I. Blleley: 


think 


you 
will.” 





l. Jack: 
«| think 
1 ll 
take 
a 
Pide.’ 
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THE LETTER-BOX. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 





A NUMBER of correct answers to the Shaksperian 
Puzzle, entitled: “On Deck,” printed in the June num- 
ber, have been received from young and older friends. 
Among the best of the answers sent in are those from 
Jeannette Cholmeley-Jones, Mrs. Mary H. Breck, 
Elizabeth C., Sigourney Fay Nininger, Agnes Conway, 
Clara A. Anthony, and Alfred Lowry, Jr. 


Moscow, IpDa. 

Epitor St. NICHOLAS. 

DEAR MADAM: Some time ago one of my classes in 
the Moscow High School voted to send a letter to Sr. 
NICHOLAS. A writer was chosen, the letter was read 
before the class, corrected, and approved, and now it is 
in your hands. 

Yours truly, WILLIAM P. MATTHEWS. 
Moscow, IpDa. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Moscow is a beautiful city of 
five thousand inhabitants, located in the heart of the 
mountains. 

Besides being a very pretty place, our little city enjoys 
the distinction of having the next to the best schools in 
the State—being excelled only by Boisé, our State 
capital. 

We have two school buildings, and fifteen teachers 
are employed. There are about eight hundred and 
fifty pupils. We are a class of about twenty, in the first 
year of the High School. Our motto is, “ Onward! the 
goal is yet before us.”” Our class colors are lavender 
and gold. We have a class song, beginning: 


We are the Class of Nineteen Hundred, 
Heirs of a glorious century. 


The State University is located here. It is a grand 
building, with a large number of pupils in attendance. 
It has a military department, and = on the President 
called for volunteers to go to war, nearly all of the cadets 
enlisted. The evening before they left they were honored 
by a farewell reception at the opera-house, and the next 
day a great crowd met them at the depot. A gentleman 
then made a speech, and presented them with a flag. 
One of the cadets responded. 

The northwestern part of the United States is noted 
for its fine grain; and Moscow is surrounded on all 
sides by beautiful fruit-farms and fields of waving grain. 

Each one of us is proud of the West, and we wish 
that all who read this letter might visit it, for we are 
sure that you would learn to love it as we do. 

Last Christmas our teacher made us a present of a 
subscription to St. NICHOLAS, and we all appreciate it. 

our ardent readers, 
“THE CLAss OF NINETEEN HUNDRED,” 
By MARGARET LAUDER. 


KI0TO, JAPAN. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: We have had you for three 
years, and we like you very much. 
Yesterday we went to see the Kioto Palace, where 
the Mikado used to live before he went to Tokio, and 


we visited the old castle, too. Some of the castle is five 
hundred years old, and some of it three hundred years 
old. A great deal of the inside of the castle is gilded, 
and it is much more beautiful than the palace. There 
are rooms over the gates of the castle. At two of the 
corners there are towers reaching up. Some of the 
knights used to go up in these, and fight, shooting down 
with their bows and arrows. It is about a quarter of a 
mile from here to the palace. The grounds are beauti- 
ful. Wecannot visit chase places without getting a pass- 
port from Tokio. 

Kioto is surrounded by mountains. In summer it is 
too hot to stay down here, so we go to Hiei Zan, a 
mountain five miles away. There used to be hundreds 
of temples up there, and there are a great, great many 
there still. ere are no end of places for picnics, and 
there are a good many streams there. 

Yours sincerely, Louis LEVERETT DAVIs. 





DELHI, O. 
Dear St. NicHOoLAs: I thought you would like to 
hear about my pets. I have two cats and a dog. One 
of the former came to me two nights ago. He is pure 
black, and is as active as a monkey; and I wish you 
could see him run when my dog “ Tuck” gets after him. 
He makes for the nearest tree, and goes up it like light- 
ning. We own a naphtha launch and three ferry-boats. 
I am fond of fishing. One day my friend and I went up 
a small stream. The first pool we came to I caught a 
small green bass. We went about three miles farther 
up, but did not catch anything, so we came home dis- 

gusted. 
My uncle is a major in the roth United States Regu- 
lar Army, that was with General Shafter’s army in Cuba. 
I remain your interested reader, 
Brooks J. GOoDIN. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I am alittle girl twelve years 
old, and have been taking you for over two years. 

One year, when I was up in New Jersey spending the 
summer, I went to see Washington’s Headquarters at 
Morristown. I sawa piece of Washington’s christen- 
ing dress, the brown homespun suit that he was inau- 
gurated in, and a dresser of Martha Washington’s. In 
back of the house was an old hollow tree which had 
been standing over a hundred years. 


I remain your loving reader, CLARA BROWN. 


WEIMAR, GERMANY. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: I am a little American girl of 
fourteen years. We have been living in Weimar for little 
over a year, but expect to return to America in the fall. 

I often am very angry with the Germans, as some of 
them sometimes make fun of our flag (we have one in our 
garden), or they ’ll make some mean remark about Amer- 
ica. When I say this I do not mean it of all the Wei- 
marians, because some of them are very nice indeed. 

I have a little canary bird, which I call “ Dewey.” 

My younger brother goes to school here, and one day 
a boy said to him: “ Amerika hat keinen Verlust.”” The 
last word he did not know; but, as the boys sometimes 
make fun of America, he thought the boy meant our 
soldiers had no courage, and therefore gave the boy a 
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beating — not a very bad one, as he (my brother) was 
much the smaller. After he came home he told us about 
it, and we had a good laugh, as the boy meant, “ America 
had no loss’? — referring to the battle of Manila. 

They have here, three times a year, a Jahrmarkt, or 
yearly market. At those times they sell almost every- 
thing—all sorts of clothing, fruits, vegetables, candy, 
meat, fowl, porcelain, earthenware, toys, etc. They are 
quite interesting, though the only things we care to buy 
are curious pieces of porcelain and earthenware. 

We all enjoy the St. NICHOLAS immensely. The 
stories are fine, also the illustrations. I think Birch’s 
are beautiful. My sister and myself often copy them. 
We have subscribed for the St. NICHOLAS for many, 
many years. 

With much love, I am ever your little friend, 

ELIZABETH HAVILAND BROWN. 


YANGA, NEw SouTH WALES. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: You do not get many letters 
from Australia, so I am writing you one. 

There is a drought on all stations in this district, and 
the sheep have no grass to eat; but there are some rushes 
down at the edge of the lake. 

Yanga Lake is very pretty. There are black swans, 
wild ducks, and pelicans age on it all day long. 

Rain is pouring down to-day. e all hope there will 
be enough to make the grass grow again. 

One very hot night, two years ago, a gentleman told 
us a story he had read in St. NICHOLAS; so we have 
taken the magazine ever since. 

“ Joker” is the name of our little pug-dog, and he fs 
very funny. When we come out of the school-room he 
is so glad to see us that he wags his whole body instead 
of his tail only. From BELL LINDSAY. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 

Dear St. NicHotas: I live in North Tarrytown, 
only a few blocks from where Major André was cap- 
tured, and where, according to the “ Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,” Brom Bones surprised Ichabod Crane, when he 
was returning from Caterina van Tassel’s house after 
dark. Farther down the road was the bridge where Brom 
Bones threw the pumpkin at Ichabod. The house where 
Caterina van Tassel was said to live was about a quarter 
of a mile south of the place where André was captured ; 
but it is now torn down, and a large school is built 
where it stood. A monument to commemorate André’s 
capture is placed near where it happened, with a statue, 
the gift of a citizen of Tarrytown. There are two odd 
things about the statue: one is that the name of the 
giver of the statue is John Anderson, which was André’s 
assumed name; the other is that the statue, meant to 
represent a minute-man, resembles one of André’s cap- 
tors. Your interested reader, 

GRAHAM HAWLEY. 
TSUN-HUA, CHINA. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I feel sure you never received 
a letter from Tsun-hua before. 

We live about one hundred miles from Peking, and 
also from Tientsin. We are a day and a half’s journey 
from any railroad. We live near the Great Wall — so 
near that we can go and climb the wall, and have dinner, 
and come back before supper. There is only one other 
family, besides Chinese, that live here, and they have 
gone off for the summer to the seaside. 

My two brothers and one sister and I have a garden, 
and raise corn, pease, radishes, lettuce, potatoes, melons, 
and flowers. Our father has a garden where nearly all 
the vegetables that we eat are raised. We have a cro- 
quet set and a tennis set, and we often play with them. 
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One day a Chinese boy came in the yard with a baby 
woodpecker. We bought him for sixteen cash, worth 
about one cent, and named him “ Jack.”” He was very 
Pe. His feathers were brown, black, and white, and 

e had a little comb on the top of his head. We kept him 
in a tin cage when he was outdoors, and let him fly about 
in the house. We fed him rice and raw meat, and he 
soon got very tame. One day we thought we would let 
him go. He flew up in the tree, and we left him. In the 
afternoon he came back, and tapped on the window. 
We let him in, and gave him some het, When we first 
got him, we had to open his mouth to feed him; but he 
soon got to know us, so he opened his mouth himself. 
When we were playing in the house, he would come and 
cheep for food. One day we did not have any raw meat 
to give him, and had to give him cooked meat. I do 
not know whether it was that, or because a Chinese man 
caught him, or something else, but he died the next day. 
I lined a cardboard box, and we buried him in our 
garden. We remain your loving readers, 

Louie, Bos, MARCUS, AND BEsSIE HOBART. 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I live in Alameda, and have to 
stay in bed most of the time. We live just one block 
from the beach, and in summer, when it is hot, the boys 
go in swimming. We have been living here for five 
years, and like it very much. I was at the hospital 
eleven weeks for hip disease. 
I got you for my birthday, and a very much. 
I can hardly wait from month to month for you to come. 
I am ten years old, and have been sick since nine. 
Good-by. Your little friend, WILLIE SCHENCK. 


CHATEAU DE LUGDAREZ, LorrRE, FRANCE. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: We are French girls, who re- 
ceived your magazine for the last two years. We like very 
much the St. NrcHOLAs — in fact, it is the only thing 
we love in America, because all our s mpathies are for 
the poor Spaniards. We have friends in the Spanish 
army. 

We are nine children. You see it is a large family — 
five boys and four girls. Our names are Roger, Albert, 
Odette, Vivianne, Hervé, Marie Antoinette, Vérnand, 
Maurice, Aliette. Vivianne and Hervé are twins. Roger 
is eighteen. 

In summer we live in an old castle built by the Sar- 
acens. The people in the old village near there tell a 
story of a strange and fierce beast called fa déte du 
Gévaudan ; and as it is only seventy years ago that it 
was killed, many men in the village believe they remem- 
ber seeing it. 

Around our castle there are woods, in which we do 
long rides on horseback. Our horses are named “ Don 
César de Bazan,” “ Ménélik,”’ and “ Diavolo.” 

We hope that our letter will be printed. Nobody has 
corrected it. Perhaps you will find it not so well written 
as those of English and American girls. 

The story we prefer in St. NICHOLAS is “ Master 
Skylark.” Your faithful readers, 

ODETTE, VIVIANNE, e¢ 
MARIF ANTOINETTE M. DE B——. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: It is a very wet day, and as 
we have nothing to do, we think you may like to hear 
from us. We are living near Paris, in France; but the 
house and garden are quite like a country one. Our 
father is in England, and so we are often very lonely, 
and that is why we are writing to you. Our names are 
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Di and Hubert, and we are thirteen and fourteen years 
old; and we have read you ever since Di’s tenth birth- 
day. 
Our garden here is large and wild, and there are seven 
swans on the lake at the end, with which we are very 
fond of playing, although they are shy. There is also a 
pre‘ty little summer-house with two rooms, one on the top 
of the other, connected by a narrow staircase; and we 
each have aroom. Di has the top one, and Hubert has 
the botton. one, as he cannot go upstairs much, as he is 
lame; but he is going to have an artificial leg soon. 

So many of your stories are about sports and athletics 
that we suspect all your boy readers are great athletes. 
Have you any lame readers ? We both send you our best 
love and thanks, and we hope you will go on flourishing 
till we are grown up. 

We are your loving friends, 
Di AND HUBERT SAMSON. 





ExLmuurst, ILL. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: We are spending the summer 
on the Cherry Farm, where they raise pigs, chickens, 
cows, and horses. 

The farmer has an incubator, and as I think that it is 
interesting, I will tell about it. The incubator is a box 
standing on four legs, with a glass cover. A hundred 
or more eggs are placed in it, and as it is heated the 
chickens will hatch in a short time. Some chickens are 
more backward than others, and do not hatch as quickly 
as the rest, so more heat is turned on. It is a curious 
sight to see the chickens peck out of the shell, and then 
lie exhausted and panting. 

In our library we have a book that belonged to John 
Rogers, one of the Pilgrims, and it has his name written 
in it. I remain your interested reader, 

GENEVIEVE GRAHAM. 





Et NirHo, MILL VALLEY, CAL. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I am a little girl ten years old. 
I have a little pony named “ Nelly ” that I found run- 
ning wild in the mountains of northern California. We 
caught and tamed her, and brought her to Mill Valley. 
Nelly is not a large pony, but she can climb steep moun- 
tain roads very well. North of us is Mount Tamalpais, 
which is 2600 feet high. You would not think that a 
train could run up there, but it does. This railroad is 
eight miles long, and winds about the mountain like a 
spiral, The engines that draw the cars are not like 

ordinary ones, but have a mechanism of their own. 
“ El Nitho,”’ the name of our place, means, in Spanish, 

“ The Nest.” Your loving reader, 
DorotTuy MAy BOERICKE. 


WILMINGTON, N. C, 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: You were given to me for the 
first time last Christmas for a Christmas gift ; but I have 
known you a long time, because my papa took you when 
he was a boy, and has many volumes bound. 

We live in Newbern, but since the war began papa 
was ordered here to Wilmington; so we are visiting 
grandpa. 

They were placing some big guns at Fort Caswell, near 
the mouth of Cape Fear River. I went down the river 


near the fort where the soldiers are garrisoned. 
Last Saturday was my ninth birthday, and mama let me 
have a picnic at the beach, instead of a party in town. 
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Some of my cousins went, and we built sand forts, and 
caught mussels. 

I have a little pug-dog grandpa gave me, named “ Hon. 
Peter Stirling.” This winter he had a journey he didn’t 
expect to take. Weall went downto the boat in Newbern 
to see our cousins off for Norfolk. We waited too long 
saying good-by, and the officers just had time to get us 
ashore as the boat was moving. Poor little Peter had to go 
to Norfolk. The men tried to get him, to throw him ashore; 
but he was frightened, and ran away from every one. 
Our cousins told the captain to take good care of him ; 
and the next day but one I went down when the steamer 
came in,and I got my little dog. He was glad enough 
to get back. 

he boys up North might like to know how different our 
Christmas is from theirs. It is not very cold here, and the 
flowers are in bloom and leaves on the trees at Christmas, 
and it is just like the Fourth of July. We fire crackers 
and have fireworks in the evening; and the colored peo- 
ple parade, dressed up in funny old clothes, something 
like the “ Horribles,” at the North. We have no fir- 
trees for the Christmas-tree, but use the pretty holly-tree 
with the red berries and glossy leaves. 

School has closed, and we shall soon go to Boston to 
visit my other grandpa and grandma. I am glad I was 
born in Boston, because I like it so much. I like the 
Natural History Rooms the best of anything, and have a 
cabinet of specimens myself. 

Your new and loving friend, 
PuHiLip H. CHADBOURN. 


CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I am spending my vacation up 
here in the northwestern part of New York State. 
There is a beautiful lake within half a mile of our house, 
which the Indians called Owahgena, but which is now 
known as plain Cazenovia Lake. I have learned how 
to sail a boat on it, and have great fun rowing and swim- 
ming in it. About twenty miles from us is a smaller 
but deeper piece of water, known as Green Lake. It is 
three hundred feet deep in one place. <A few years ago 
my father rowed to the middle of it, and let a corked 
bottle down by a rope ninety feet before the bubbles 
coming up showed that the pressure of the water had 
pushed the cork in. There is a great deal of sulphur in 
the lake, trees that have fallen into the water being cov- 
ered with a coating of it. Bass and pumpkin-eyed fish 
abound in it, and one can see them thirty feet below the 
surface of the water. A small forest almost entirely 
surrounds this queer specimen of nature. 

The scenery all about us is beautiful, and not more 
than five miles from Cazenoyia are the Chittenango Falls. 
I believe they are higher than Niagara, though they do 
not fall in a volume, but are broken by big ledges that 
look like steps. There is a big ice-house on the west 
side of the Owahgena, and if you can get a certain posi- 
tion in front of it the echo is perfect. ft is usually about 
twice as cool here as it is in New York City, and alto- 
gether a delightful place for a summer vacation. 

Your interested reader, ARMOUR P——. 





WE thank the young friends whose names follow for 
pleasant letters received from them: Catherine H. Har- 
kins, Dorothy Niedringhaus, Primrose, Ernest W.Travers, 
“ Dot,” Cora T. and Cora C., Julian Stuart Gravely, Alice 
May Brown, Nora Stanley, Harold Hawk, Susan B. Bul- 
lock, Edith Bly, Catherine W. E., Amy Poppe, Elizabeth 
Swift, “ Magnolia,” Marion P. Vestal, Marjorie Hamil- 
ton Clinton, and George P. MacAgy. 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


CHARADE Codicil. A STRING OF FISH. 1. Whitebait. 2. Tench. 


3. Shad. 4. Ling. 5. Loach. 6. Skipper. 7. Dab. 8. Gar. 
9. Anabas. 10. Sole. 1. Smelt. 12. Whiff. 13. Rudd. 14. 
Pike. 15. Doree. 16. Eel. 17. Tarpon. 18, Shark. 19. Bass. 
20. Skate. 21. Perch. 22. Goby. 23. Torsk. 24. Carp. 

Ostigve RecTANGLE. 1. B, 2. Pie. 3. Binds. 4. Edits. 5. 
ome 6. Sneak. 7. Games. 8. Keats. 9. Style. 10. Slant. 
11. Enter. 12. Tea. 13 


Primals, ‘‘ The time is out 


SHAKSPERIAN DousLe AcrosTICc. 
i ’ Cross-words: 1 


of joint”; finals, ‘‘ The world ’s mine oyster.’ 


Tybalt. 2. Hurrah. 3. Ermine. 4. Tallow. 5. Indigo. 6. 
Manner. 7. Enamel. 8. Indeed. 9. Sirius. 10. Osmium, 11. 
Uakari. 12. Toulon. 13. Oblige. 14. Fresco. 15. Justly. 16. 
Odious. 17. Import. 18. Nature. 19. Turner, 

CLock Puzzie. Hialf-pastnine. 1. H. 2. Ai. 3. Lid. 4. 
File. 5. Palms. 6. Artist. 7. Soldier. 8. Tortoise. 9. Navi- 


gator. 10. Instrument. 11. Neckerchief. 12. Extinguisher. 


To our Puzz.ers: 


Diamond Cut Diamonpo. I. 1.1. 2. 


. Ash. 3. Asher. 4. 
Ishmael. 5. Heard. 6. Red. 7. L. Il. x. E. 2. All. 3. As- 
per. 4- El Paran. 5. Leroy. 6. Ray. 7. N. IIL. x. Pa 2. 
Old. 3. Ophir. 4. Elhanan. 5. Dinan. 6. Ran. 7. N. IV 
1. A. 2. End. 3. Extra. 4. Antioch. 5. Drone. 6. Ace. 7. H 

Diamonp. 1. S. 2. Tar. 3. Samoa. 4. Rot. 5. A. 

CONNECTED SQUARES. I. x. East 2. Area. 3. Sear 4 
Tare. II. 1. Arms. 2. Real. 3. Mate. 4. Sled. III. 1. Team. 
2. Edge. 3. Ague. 4. Meet. 

Novet Acrostic. First row, ‘‘ Bride of the Sea”; third row, 
«City of Victory.” Cross-words: 1. Backs. 2. Ruins. 3. Inter 
4 Dryad. 5. Elogy. 6. Offer. 7. Favor. 8. Trips. 9. Hocus. 
1o. Enter. 11. Stool. 12. Earth. 13. Amyot. 

ConceaLep Dovusie Acrostic Primals, Goldenrod; finals, 
September. Cross-words: 1. Games. 2. Opine. 3. Leap. 4 
Depict. 5. Erase. 6. Nahum. 7. Rubadub. 8. Olive. 9. Demur. 


Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 


should be addressed to St. NicHoras “‘ Riddle-box,”’ care of Tuk Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes In THE J 


Little Brothers. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE JuLy NuMBER were received, before July 15th, from Samuel W. Fernberger, 1 — T. 


uty NuMBER were received, before July rsth, from Helen C. McCleary — M. McG. — 
Mabel Lefferts Jones — Nessie and Freddie — Mabel M. Johns —E. E. 3 


W. — Sigourney Fay Nininger — Josephine Sherwood — Two 


R. Reed, 1 — 


Paul Reese, 7— Margaret Ladley, 1 — Carolyn S. Rogers, 4 — Lester A. Whitmarsh, 1 — Albert L. Baum, 5— “‘ Maple Leaf Trio,” 8 — 
K. S. and Co., 4— Marion Allison, 2— Thomas Ellis Robins, 4 — Margaret Edwards and Josie Handy, 5 — Héloise, 1o— “‘ May and 


79," 9— Benjamin Robinson, 8 — Frank Pfeiffer, 1 — Florence and Celia 
4 3— Musgrove Hyde, 8 — No name, Reading, Pa., 3—S. H. Lloyd, 9— Robert A. McLeon, 2— Allil and Adi, 11 


Marguerite 


earson, 7— Etta and Betty, 11 — “ The B and two J's,” 9 


Edmond Linton, 3 — Marguerite Sturdy, 9 — P. M. and M. P., 2—D. Wonald, 11 — Abbot Augustine Thayer, 7— Prescott Fay, 2—C. 


Janson and Audrey Wigram, 6— Helen Dwight, 3. 





A NAVAL ACROSTIC. 























EACH of the five small pictures may be described 
by a single word. When these words have been rightly 
guessed, and placed one below another, in the order in 





which they are numbered, the initial letters will spell 
the name of a distinguished man. J. R. 


CHARADE, 


CROOKED and bent is one ; 
Long and pendent is fwo ; 
Always borrowed is three ; 
Whole is a bean or a pea. 

M. E. FLOYD. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My finals name a book written by the primals. 

CROss-woRDs: 1. To glitter. 2. A gum used in 
making varnishes. 3. A mountain nymph. 4. De- 
stroyed. 5. A broad, open dish. 6. Torub out. 7. A 
Biblical name. 8. An animal peculiar to South America. 
g. A lazy person. 10. Pertaining to vision. 11. To 
impart knowledge. HELEN MURPHY. 


AN AUTUMN SKETCH. 


FILL each blank with the name of an author which will 
complete the meter and sense. 
A long, fair curve of (1) ——— beach 


Where summer (2) are scattered ; 
An arm of (3) , beyond whose reach 











A (4) wreck lies battered. 
The clouds are (5) ——— this windy day, 
And (6) ——— the (7) of stubble, 





Where, flapping round a scarecrow (8) 
The crows rehearse their trouble. 











But come within my (9) ——— bright, 
Whose fire of (10) (11) rosy ; 
We Il (12) a (13) , and then to-night 
May (14) ——— content and cozy. J. M. G. 











1056 
WORD-SQUARES. 
3- A famous emperor. 


I. 1. Tohire. 2. Always. 


4. An ancient city. ing. 


- I. Atree. 2. A thought. 3. Close at hand. 4. 
To gain by labor. 
III. 1. An illuminator. 


A bill of fare. 4. A fruit. I. 


2. A Biblical character. 3. 
Cc. N. 


ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 




















= echt EACH of the 


-—— five small pic- 

P tures may be de- 

scribed bya single word. 

The sixth word is sug- 

—_ gested by the ships. When these 

six words have been rightly guessed, and placed 

one below another, the initial letters will spell 

the name of a man who has distinguished 
himself. 





4 
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RIDDLE. 


JOIN a tree and a man of wisdom, 
Or yourself and a plant unite; 
’T is nothing but common practice, 
And you ’II easily do it right. 
a & & 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I AM composed of ninety-nine letters, and form a coup- 
let by Lenaiiiee. 

My 23-51-26-42-56 is a confused mass of matter. My 
83-53-17-68-4 is a spine. My 85-10-14-35-34-49-98- 
27-50 is a kind of wild duck. My 57-37-79-25-05-95- 
11-3 is out of date. My 12-61-16-38-19-41 is to push 
with force. My 1-24-8-33-31-87-36 is a crease. My 
80-55-86-18 is alittle branch. My 69-46-75-43-20-89- 
30-62 is to alienate. My 94-54 is an exclamation. My 
66-28-44-88-74-92-22 is permission. My 15-99-40-7- 
39-48-90 is raving. My 5-78-21-72-63 is bulky. My 


“THE DE VINNE PRESS, 


47-71-96-60-13 is dirt. 
bunch of flowers. 
64-45 is an exclamation. 


I. UPPER SQUARE: I. 
3. To send out. 

II. LEFT-HAND SQUARE: I. 
form by texture. 
A tithe. 

III. RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: I. 
A kind of duck. 3. 
fidence. 

IV. LOWER SQUARE: 

A country of Europe. 
meeting. 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


My 29-58-70-73-9-52-6 is a 
My 93-2-32-5§9-91 isa pronoun. My 
My 77-82-76 is a rude dwell- 
My 84-67-97-81 is a filament. 

EMILY E. SCHELL. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My frst is in the ambient air, 
But not in the somber sky ; 
My second is in the shadow shy, 
But not in the golden glare; 
My ¢Aird is in the twilight tryst, 
But not in the shivering sheaves ; 
My fourth is in the early eves, 
But not in the morning mist. 
My //tA is in the roadside rough, 
But not in the well-walked way; 
And of my whole, any autumn day, 
You can easily find enough. 

L. E. JOHNSON, 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


To wind. 2. To squander. 
5. Tines or prongs. 
Saccharine. 2. ° 
4- An incident. 5 


4. To dwarf. 
3- Devoured. 


A useful organ. 2 
Farewell. 4. Staggers. 5. Con- 
1. To lift. 2. A quadruped. 
4. Vends. 5. A place for 
ARTHUR HILLMAN, 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


THE primals in the finals glow, 
As the leaves in Nature’s book will show. 


CROSS-WORDS. 


1. A MASTIFF and Angora cat 
Discussed, one day, this thing and that : 


2. “Should every watch throughout the State 
Stop ticking just at half-past eight, 


3- “ How could the pale asthmatic dean 
Take medicine at nine fifteen ?”’ 


4. “ Was Ida honest when she cried, 


‘’T is raining cats and dogs outside’ ?” 


5. “ And would blue glasses give them power 
To read verbatim by the hour?” 


6. Then they rehearsed, nor found it hard, 
Large Latin essays by the yard, 


7. And held at eve a German chat, 
This mastiff and Angora cat. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


NEW YORK. 
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